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IN THE SHEPHERDS LIFE 


Heater AND Mist and a tracery of blue wood-smoke against the 
deep purple of distant hills . . . an eye-filling vista. Eye-comforting, 
too, with its almost total absence of glare. Small wonder that the 
eyes of old Scotch shepherds can still see so clearly. 

Far from such a pastoral scene are our modern lives. We are 
surrounded by glare —bright lights, and sharp hard surfaces to 
reflect them. 

To use a printing paper which is kind to the eyes is to add the 
attraction-power of eye-comfort to editorial matter and advertising. 

Kimberly-Clark not long ago developed three papers— Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate 
—which possessed all the requirements for fine printing: opacity, ink affinity and lack of 
two-sidedness, yet with a surface that minimized g/are. 

Today Kimberly-Clark is adding another important quality to two of these famous 
papers. As the result of modern research it has developed a new, brighter shade of white 
for Kleerfect and Hyfect which, without reducing their non-glare qualities, permits the 
widest range of contrasts with printing inks. Ask your printer or paper merchant for 
samples of this new white. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 
8 S. Michigan Avenue; New York, 122 E. 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 W. Sixth Street. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Sty fect 


K tnd to your CY CA. Dotoplate Loth sides. alike 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


KIMBERLY-CLARK = PRINTING PAPERS 
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No vou know that 


—the March 20th issue of THIS WEEK Magazine 
carries the largest volume of advertising in its 
history: 5.9% more linage: 12.99% more revenue, 


than the previous “high”? 


—for the first quarter of 1938, THis WEEK will 
show a linage gain of 5.0%° over 1937, a revenue 


vain of 23.4%? 


and \\o vou know why 


—because more and more advertisers are proving, 


by actual results, that — 


THIS WEEK sells BOTH sides of the counter 


*Eastern edition figures 
~s 
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Walking Seott 


For several years Julius Wile Sons & Co., New York, national 
distributor for Peter Dawson's liqueur Scotch whisky, has employed 
a small and agile Scotchman as the personification of the Scotch, 
in its newspaper and magazine advertising. 


A few weeks ago Wile brought the advertising symbol to life, 
in the person of John Scott, a former bus-driver born near Glas- 
gow, and put him on a walking tour for Peter Dawson. Clad in 
kilties, John Scott will walk through the South and West to Cali- 
fornia, north to Canada, east through Canada, and down through 
the New England states to New York. He is scheduled to com- 
plete the trip by January, 1941. 


Scott carries a book in which the mayor or postmaster of each 
town will imprint the town’s official seal, as proof of his presence 
therein. It is to be assumed that he takes a drink of Peter Dawson 
now and then to keep himself limbered up. 


Scott got in trim for his present jaunt several years ago, by 
hiking from London to Capetown, South Africa. 


Cheeks for Subseribers 


Chilton Co., which recently discontinued publishing Dry Goods 
Economist after 92 years (at the same time starting Department 
Store Economist), has just finished mailing 12,000 checks. The 
checks, ranging from 8 cents to several dollars, went to subscribers 
of the old paper all over the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. Chilton reimbursed them for the unexpired portion of all 
the magazine's paid-in-advance subscriptions. 


In the process, Chilton received a lot of unusual reactions. One 
retailer returned a check for 32 cents, saying that he did not want 
to accept it for fear it might get him into trouble with the income 
tax collector. Several years ago, he said, he accepted a refund of 
about $2 from a certain company. He failed to report this in his 
tax statement, and had to spend $6.50, later, straightening the 
matter out, 


Prize-Winning Displayman 


A custom hallowed by tradition in the men’s wear industry is 
manufacturer sponsorship of window display contests among re- 
tailers. Such contests attract plenty of attention, and they must 
pay—otherwise the custom would not have continued. ‘ 


There's a flaw in the system, though. Every once in a while a 
displayman gets into the habit of winning a prize in each contest 
he enters, and that’s bad for the morale of other contestants. 
Clement Kieffer, of the Kleinhans Co. in Buffalo, won so many 
awards that the manufacturers, in self-defense, took to putting him 
on the judging committees so that men from other stores would 
have a chance. 


Les Blei, of the Nebraska Clothing Co. in Omaha, will probably 
be promoted to judgeship before long if he keeps on winning 
prizes. He had been a salesman in the store’s men’s wear depart- 
ment for 13 years when he returned from his vacation in 1936 
and was told he'd been made a displayman. He didn’t like the 


idea at all, but soon after undertaking his new duties with his 
partner, Guy Wollcott, they won a silver cup from the Chamber 
of Commerce for a “Know Omaha Week” display. 


Since then his displays have won these awards: $500 for first 
prize in the Palm Beach tie contest sponsored by Weisbaum-Brower 
Co.; $100 for first prize in the Stetson Hat contest; second prize 
in the Adler Rochester overcoat contest; and $100 for first prize in 
the Holeproof Hosiery contest. 


A modest fellow, Blei is bewildered by the hubbub created by 
his prize-winning proclivities. He’s been receiving inquiries about 
“how he does it” and requests for his picture from the trade press 
all over the world. He has no photograph of himself, however; 
and he does a poor job of explaining why his windows “click.” 
He appears to believe that his ability to make posters and to write 
cards is a factor; but that it’s mainly luck; and he doesn’t deserve 


all the credit, he says, as his partner, Guy Wollcott, works with 
him. 


Through some obscure reasoning process, he believes the man 
who had the job before him should also get some ot the glory; 
and in response to SALES MANAGEMENT'S request for information, 
he was careful to tell us about Mr. Sheppard, his predecessor, ‘‘a 
native of Canada’’—but he failed to mention his own birthplace. 


The moral of this story is that we're not going to grouse the 
next time we're transferred to a job we don’t want. Maybe it will 
bring out some hidden talent we haven't yet discovered. Can it be, 
after all, that fame is just around the corner in the guise of an 
unwanted job? It was for Les Blei. 


“Ez Beau Brummell Bi | y 
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This display won Prize-Winning Blei half a grand. 


Carrots in Capsules and Peas in Pills 


You know the feeling. It’s noon hour. You look at all the 
unsigned letters your secretary has piled on your desk, and you 
mutter about having to take time out for lunch, and wonder why 
in this modern age someone doesn't put a vegetable plate or a 
chef's salad in capsule form to save your valuable time. 


Now somebody has, only Vegetrates, Inc., doesn’t think of its 
vegetable tablets in just that particular light. They are currently 
more of a deficiency-fixer than a hunger-appeaser. For instance, 
you notice that your secretary has been night-clubbing too much 
the night before, or maybe it was you, and you bring out your 
spinach-celery-okra tablets. Or you toss at night because your crack 
salesman has an offer from your dirtiest competitor, so you reach 
for Vegetrate NNS-42, which is California lettuce, endives and 
celery. 


Vegetrates, downright tasty little dried niblets, still very much 
in their infancy, are taking hold, and are being shipped the world 
over at a fast-increasing rate. All this, despite their high price 
range of $1 to $1.50 a bottle. They are a little too steeply priced 
for regular grocery store shelves, and consequently are at the 
present time confined to jobbers who supply health food stores and 
to special booths in large department stores. 
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The Adventures of Ray D. O’Dollar- No. 1 


LAW RO an A wall 


FLORIST: Girl friend or not, we’ve only got 
ready-made bouquets and you'll have to take 
them as they come. 


RAY: My girl likes variety, so give me a bou- 
quet of New York narcissi, Chicago chrysanthe- 
mums, Boston bachelor buttons, Cincinnati 
carnations, Detroit dahlias, Los Angeles lilacs. 


Advertisers pick Mutual Stations in just 
the Network combinations that suit their 
desires and budgets. 

J. B. Williams currently uses a coast 
to coast hookup of Boston, New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, California at 
a cost of $2502 an evening half-hour. 

Elizabeth Arden picks 34 Mutual Sta- 
tions coast to coast for $3300 an evening 


half-hour. 


MUTUAL 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


OFFICES: NEW YORK— WOR * CHICAGO— WGN 


a 
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RAY: Oh, do I? Maybe you don’t know it 
...I’m a Mutual Dollar! 

FLORIST: Oh, I beg your pardon! Mutual ?... 
go right ahead and pick out whatever you like. 


DETROIT—CKLW * CALIFORNIA — DON LEE NET 
BOSTON — COLONIAL NET ¢ CINCINNATI — WLW 
CLEVELAND—WCLE-WHK * COULSDON—ENGLAND 
FROM coast tT 0 coas fT 


YOUR NETWORK DOLLAR GOES FURTHER ON MUTUAL 
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CLOTH. 3% 


AGR. imp. 2% 


MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


467 


—each ONE providing less 
than 2% of total payroll 


DIVERSITY 
HEN steel stacks stop smoking, Pittsburgh is 
gloomy. Business in Detroit is shifted to high 

or low by automobile sales. Wheat crops and 

prices can give Minneapolis the jitters. Cotton 
rules the trend of trade from Atlanta to Dallas. 

Corn is the life blood of business in Lowa. The 


Pacific coast sleeps with one eye on the fruit crop. 
As the potato business goes, so goes Maine. 


Milwaukee is independent of any one industry, 
and Wisconsin is slave to no one crop. No one 
industry contributes more than 10 per cent of 
Milwaukee’s factory payroll —and the average 
Wisconsin farmer has a steady cash income from 
twenty products marketed the year around. No 
market has a better balanced, more dependable 
income. None is better secured against violent 
fluctuations. 


Stabilized income, plus one-paper coverage of 
more than 7 out of 10 families in Milwaukee and 
suburbs, enables advertising dollars to produce 
better than average returns here. 


THE 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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The concentrated vegetable idea was first conceived by a promi- 
nent West Coast physician, and the 31 different kinds of vegetables 
concentrated, everything from garlic and beet tops to Irish moss, 
were first merchandised through chiropractors. The tablets still 
emanate from Southern California where the super-abundant sun- 
shine and some 2,000 scientifically cultivated Sierra Madre acres 
produce super-vegetables, full of the umph that’s in Popeye's 
spinach. 


Said President J. A. Sabol to SM: “The growing fields are 
located within 35 minutes’ truck hauling time of the plant. The 
growing contracts specify that our vegetables are to be harvested 
at daybreak. They must be delivered within less than two hours 
from the moment of harvest, which makes them at least 24 hours 
fresher than those available at the Los Angeles markets. When 
the vegetables are received by our processing plant, they are imme- 
diately immersed in water to avoid oxidation, and at the same time 
to induce the plant's consumption of its internal or dissolved 
oxygen,” 

Withholding no secrets from us, Mr. Sabol said further: “Our 
vegetables are concentrated by a scientific and entirely unique, low- 
temperature, recirculated inert gas system of complete desiccation. 
The system of complete desiccation should not be confused with 
commercial dehydration by which currents of expanded air are 
presented to the material to be dehydrated and then voided at the 
earliest possible moment. The advantage of our system becomes 
evident when it is realized that vitamins are destroyed by oxida- 
tion, not by heat per se. Nothing is removed from the vegetable 
except water, and such water, when analyzed, is commercially. pure 
water.” 


Health food journal advertising used at the moment is limited 
to Key to Health; there is also a direct-mail campaign prepared by 
General Advertising Agency of Los Angeles. Window displays in 
department stores and point of purchase material are being tested 
for results. Pictures of Robert Taylor, Simone Simon and other 
flicker luminaries, whose pix the studios permitted Vegetrates to 
use for the purpose, have proved far less important to sales as 
window backgrounds or counter display interest than plain stacks 
of the actual merchandise. 


Vegetrates pay half the cost of department store advertisements 
of its products in city newspapers, and furnishes white-clad “‘nutri- 
tion counsellors,” who are women about 35 years of age and look 
properly authoritative when they give you a sample vegetable to 
chew. Or a dipper of Vegebroth (one of the newer concentrated 
vegetable products, powdered to serve in water as a health soup 
for blood building). Sales are aimed at customers over 35; the 
dispensers feel, therefore, that it would defeat their purpose to have 
pretty girls instead of handsome matrons at the soup tureen. 


Such stores as The Fair in Chicago, The May and Broadway in 
Los Angeles, J. L. Hudson Co. in Detroit and others in Cleveland, 
Denver and throughout the country are doing well with both the 
tablets and the soup-makings. J. L. Hudson Co. carries a $1,500- 
stock of the products, and averages $300 per week sales. Vege- 
trates, Inc., does not choose selective selling, but offers its products 
to as many department stores in any one territory as want them. 


Kiddiegrams 


Staid old Western Union never turns a hair, though officially it 
tch-tchs, when pranksters twist its canned messages to their own 
devious purposes. For instance, its series of ‘“Kiddiegrams’’— 
greetings to youngsters “in praise of good behavior, admonitions 
to behave, for promotions in school, for birthdays,’ etc.—are being 
sent to adults in great numbers. Lots of misses of 21 and upward 
are receiving Kiddiegram No. 1394 from their naughty boy friends: 
“Brush your teeth, comb your hair, hurry to bed, say your prayer, 
and before you know it I will be there.” 


Also a brisk trade is being done in No. 1390 to assorted 
“Master” John Does (aged 40) who have just become the fathers 
of twins: “I am glad to know you are so good, by trying hard I 
knew you could.” 


WU deplores such goings-on, but cannot, of course, distinguish 
between young and old recipients of its messages. Dentists, doc- 
tors, stores are frequent users of Kiddiegrams as an ethical, high- 
toned way of gaining children’s good will, and their parents. They 
help to swell the company’s more than 10,000,000 annual greeting 
telegrams. 
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IS PHILADELPHIA’S 


LEADING IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


17,000,000 


LEADING 
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16,199,737 
LINES 
3,278,148 
LINES GAIN 
OVER 1935 


IN CIRCULATION 


927,963 
270,224 
GAIN 
OVER 1935 


391,101 
113,135 
GAIN 
OVER 1935 


MORE THAN EVER 
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LEADING IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 


1935 1936 1937 


4,000,000 


3,263,154 
LINES 
520,243 
LINES GAIN 
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REMARKABLE GAINS IN 1937 OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


@ 1,559,000 lines gained in advertising in 


1937 over 1936. 


Surpassed in advertising gain every news- 
paper among the first 25 in the country. 


Hit new circulation highs with gains both 
Sunday and Daily 30% over 1936. 


Jumped from 16th to 10th in advertising 
volume among all newspapers in the 
Nation. 


Topped by 3,750,000 lines the next Phila- 
delphia newspaper in advertising volume. 


Che 
Philadelphia 


Ynguirer 
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Advertising 
*““Climatosis Theme Sells South on Weather Prooted Furniture ........-++.+. ee 19 In the first mail after the morning 
By R. G. Drown, Jr. 4 é . : 

“Give Me an Evening Paper for Everything—Including Classified and Financial !’ 53 of April 11, subscribers will receive 
The eleventh of a number of diatribes by Brass E. Tacks the new SALES MANAGEMENT “Sur- 

Royal Crown-—-Sales Soaring-——Starts $1,000,000 Campaign ......--e+eeeeeee- : 64 , - P 
Show Yuur Salesmen How to Get Motive Power Out of Advertising ..... : 66 vey of Buying Power, Providence 
By Kent R. Costikyan, Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York and the Printers willing. It isn’t full 
Credits of dramatic big pictures like Life, 
Quick Answers from the Credit Department to Speed Sales .......00e eee eereerceeeeees 52 and it is somewhat heavier reading 


General 


By Clarence Beecher, Credit Manager, Autopoint Co., Chicago than you'll find in the New Yorker, 


but we earnestly urge our sales exec- 


Annual Ford Sales Award to Be Made April 25 re Re Ee eee ewe Ye enn EN es 65 : ‘ ™ P ‘ 
Fair Traders Slated to Reorganize; Meet April 4 in New York.................. puntacace on utive subscribers to sit down with it, 
Significant Trends 15 under the evening lamp, and discover 
Spotlight ' Sead tetheteeet cach ' 43 for themselves how valuable it is as 
What Makes a City Good for Conventions? va te bounetaubesearera ry ee Pee 26 
a sales tool. It contains a list of 
Man Power Problems . f 1 
Human Angles in the Salesman's Relations with His Dealers ...............0cceeeecees 18 exclusive features far too ong to 
By Ray J]. Comyms, Manager, Chain Store Division, E. R. Squibb & Sons print here. And we might add, for 
Why the Paraffine Companies Have No Salesmen’s Turnover Problem...............0-+: . & 


Market Analysis 
1937 Retail Sal 


Product Design 


the benefit of those who aren't using 
By H. D. Lucas, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco 


: previous editions of this same study 
in their market planning, that it is 
es and Effective Buying Income ...... eves errr TT 7 


now the recognized standard work of 


All-America Package Awards aT et ee ECT re ee ee wie eed aia 24 - kind. Sales Se, advertising 
Bakelite Starts a Travelcade to Exhibit Plastic Products ...... Mian ee SeR eR we ewe oie 50 agencies and publishers alike find it 
Sales Campaigns indispensable in territory analysis, 
Dealer Inquiries and Consumer Orders Follow Introduction of New Hudson Light Six 62 quota-setting, advertising allocation, 
By D. G. Baird : 
, : and for a myriad other sales pur- 
Three Mediums Join to Introduce New Zenith ‘‘Radio Nurse’’ ...........+--. sa lealae Seth tae ° . 
Used Cars Move Apace as Milwaukee Stages Spectacular Sales Drive ..............20e00e 30 poses. 
Sales Letters * ¢ 6 
Camest Four Bismey—wat Ten Vee Cate oc cc cc idiectescdscsicevsesdavncsqccesacies - 54 
By Robert R, Aurner, Professor of Business Aduiniciation, University of Wisconsin Coming next issue: “Why Hun- 
Sales Policy dreds of Basketball Teams Wear 
Informative Labeling Is Hers What Are You Doing RE RE . i csvcciavinn aibecd aa manbie a ok Se Converse Rubber Shoes” . . . what 
By Etna M, Kelley ’ : . 
the State of Washington is doing 
Departments and Services bout its “bi le” ( ) b 
Adve rtising ( amf aigns - e ° ° e ° ° erceceseoe ° eeee 20 a ut its 1B oF ° ital oo 4 
RL, dandedueeuceeenda ‘ ‘ wa - Pr r er r eT Terre ee . 88 lem . . . how Kendall Mills de- 
Important Conventions to Come rinden TR eeAdenebccw sige behemtewiiee ee eee eee 84 signed and marketed an improved 
Marketing Flashes ........... nit hss ih titan leas ecwarcneas er 74 < “a Ps 
Media and Agencies ...... ~ SR er ne ee ee 70 diaper for the nation’s babies . . . 
Organization News SP ae a ee Pe eT ee IE Ee chia anata plat dia age ete ace and another reply, by Agent K-79, 
Sales Letter Round Table ‘ P , . Veetenenxaawne nwaid cata Sa tall a 80 1 
The Human Side ........ ES Wy aha tens Salt sbcetias san : to Brass E. Tacks. Some good Picto- 
The Scratch-Pad 7 Sak cn ecchane carPdiet iene dearetoce’ eae graphs, too. 
DU uivassercncanehcss | He) DANCIN Rem EhaEa A. R. HAHN 
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ORSE sense alone, tells anyone 
that greater sales and profits 
can be made in a market, like the 
New Orleans Market, where busi- 
ness is leading the nation’s average 


on nearly every score. 


Sales managers will tell you: You 
can pull up your sales average by 
addressing your sales message to 
the rich New Orleans Market. 


Greater pulling power for your ad- 
vertising in the New Orleans Mar- 
ket is assured by THE TIMES- 
PICAYUNE - NEW ORLEANS 


STATES’ complete customer cov- 


erage—94% coverage of metropoli- 
tan New Orleans plus thorough 
coverage of the prosperous Trade- 
Area at the lowest milline rate. 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Representatives: Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 
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You can move seven times the mer- 


chandise in Farm Market A...for the 
“A” farmer has seven times the pur- 


chasing power of other farmers! 


It’s not the size of the farm he operates, 
either— it's the size of the farmer! Mental 
stature still governs profits—and sales 
quotas—whether you’re running a farm 
or a factory. 

That’s why, today, just one family in 
three rates a financial nod from local 
bankers...or a commercial bow from 
sales executives. 

But look at the rosy side of the situation. 

Farmers who are “in the money” consti- 
tute a market that consumes almost two- 
fifths of the nation’s retail output... and 
about four-fifths of all goods consumed 
in rural areas. 

This prosperity segment of agrarian 
America is appropriately labeled in black 
ink... “Farm Market A”. 


There’s “Dough” In The Upper Crust 


Farm Market A farmers own just 35% of 
the country’s farms... but they collect... 


"Heave!” 


and spend ... 80% of the country’s farm 


income. 


They average seven times the purchasing 
power of other farmers! 


This year, throughout the country, the 
farm area’s upper crust will cheerfully 
part with some seven billion dollars! 


Where are fortune’s favored farms lo- 
cated? They exist... or rather, thrive... 
in virtually all parts of the Union. Every 
state has its rural equivalent of Park Ave- 
nue... Beverly Hills ...or Lake Shore 
Drive. 

Yet, scattered as they are, Farm MarketA 
farmers are readily accessible to the ad- 
vertiser. He can blanket Farm MarketA... 
by using one national farm publication. 


The Buttered Side of The Bread 
The Country Home Magazine distributes 9 
out of every 10 of its more than 1,600,000 


circulation into counties where A Farms 
are concentrated. It saturates Farm Mar- 
ket A...and skips, quite deliberately, 
Markets B,C and D. 


This type of circulation was born of the 
knowledge that advertisers prefer the but- 
tered side of the bread. It is carefully 
cultivated ... hand-picked. Country Home 
subscriptions are sought in plump, well- 
to-do areas. 


Country Home circulation activity cen- 
ters onthe earners and spendersof 80 of 
the national farm income...Farm Market A! 


It concentrates on those farmers who 
can purchase seven times as much as other 
farmers ... who can show seven times as 
much consumption HEFT in response to 
your sales ‘‘Heave!” 


Capture Farm Market A with The 
Country Home Magazine...at the lowest 
milline rate in the entire farm field! 


™ Country Home Magazine 


OF FARM MARKET A 


MORE THAN 1,600,000 CIRCULATION «+ LARGEST R. F. D. CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY + ALSO PUBLISHERS OF COLLIER’S »* WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION «+ THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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Looking Backward 


Kentucky farmers gained $34,901,000 in in- 
come during 1937, as compared with 1936, the 
highest percentage gain of any State. It led 
the Nation in whisky production and was third 
in coal tonnage. Cash sale of a bumper tobacco 
crop extended into February, for which farmers 
received millions of dollars. Louisville building 
increased 88 per cent in 1937 over 1936. 


Looking Ahead 


Brookmure’s income map of January 29, 1938, 
estimated for the next six months 10 per cent 
increase for Kentucky over the average of same 
period in the last three years. The estimated 
increase for the Nation as a whole is only 6 per 
cent. The Louisville area is one of four spots in 
black on the Brookmire map to indicate “good 
prospects” for trade. 


Common sense dictates inclusion of the 
Louisville area in every 1938 sales drive. 
The ECONOMICAL medium in this area is 


Che Convier -Zonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


National Representatives: 


The Branham Co. 
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A Scale Honest and True 


Circulation figures are to a magazine what weight is to a bag of sugar . . . physical 
measure of the value you receive. The scale must be honest and trustworthy. It was to 
furnish such a scale for controlled circulations that the Controlled Circulation Audit 
was formed. C.C.A. is an independent organization conducting regular, responsible 
audits; it has no other function. Publishers listed below have C.C.A. reports for their 
circulations. And the C.C.A. insignia on their mastheads, rate cards and Standard 
Rate & Data listings is a reliable guide to known value. Controlled circulation need 


no longer be bought on hope or promise. 


This Advertisement is Sponsored and Paid for by These Leading C.C.A. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


LEADERS ELECTRICAL DEALER INDUSTRIAL POWER PACKAGING PARADE 


ELECTRICAL POWER WAGON 


TURING 


MANU FAC- JOBBER TOPICS 


AIR CONDITIONING 


LIQUOR STORE & PREMIUM PRACTICE 


Combined with OIL HEAT p¢yCAVATING ENGINEER DISPENSER pROGAESHVE GaocE: 
AMERICAN DRY CLEANER EXPLOSIVES ENGINEER, LUBRICATION & ROADS AND STREETS 
AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR ae MAINTENANCE 
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BETTER ROADS 


COMPRESSED AIR 
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DRUG TOPICS 


ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 


HOME 
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ECONOMISTS 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
MILL & FACTORY 
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OIL & GAS Equipment Review 
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MERCHANDISER 


TIRES 


WHAT'S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


WOOD PRODUCTS 
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UUL’S BEHIND IT ALL! 


What's behind today’s news... in 
Business, for example? What's the 
real significance of today’s events at 
home and abroad? What will today’s 
happenings mean tomorrow? 


For a clear, authoritative answer to 
these questions, thoughtful men and 
women in increasingly large num- 
bers are turning to Newsweek, the 
magazine of news significance . . 

For while Newsweek gives an honest, 
impartial repost of the day’s news, 
it does not stop with this. It goes fur- 


ther and interprets the news, tells 
what it means, points out the probable 
consequences, and adds the signed 
opinions of noted authorities. 


With such an editorial formula... . 
unique with Newsweek ... it’s only 
natural that this magazine’s large 
and growing circulation should be 
concentrated among influential peo- 
ple of intelligence and means. It's 
only natural that advertisers should 
find it to be an exceptionally profit- 
able sales medium. 


UP 30% 


IN ADVERTISING REVENUE 


Newsweek's 30 per cent increase in advertising revenue in 1937 
over 1936 shows, certainly, that this magazine is doing a real 


Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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selling job for advertisers ...1s Newsweek on your 1938 schedule? 
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RETAIL SALES IN 
22 TOP MARKETS 


CityCounty 
New York (7 Counties) 
Chicago (Cook) 
Boston (4 Counties) 
Los Angeles (L. A.) 
Philadelphia (Phila.) 
Detroit (Wayne) 
Cleveland (Cuyohoga) 
Pittsburgh (Alleghany) 
St. Louis (St. Louis) 
Baltimore (Baltimore) 
Newark (Essex) 
San Francisco (San Fran.) 
Milwaukee (Milwaukee) 
Buffalo (Erie) 

Minneapolis (Hennepin) 
Cincinnati (Hamilton) 
Kansas City (Jackson) 
Oakland (Alameda) 
Seattle (King) 

Providence (Providence) 
Hartford (Hartford) 
Indianapolis (Marion) 


1935 (000) 


$3,181,586 
1,366,325 
957,296 
939,409 
656,744 
625,637 
412,109 
393,170 
364,373 
318,167 
309,320 
298,371 
263,163 
244,903 
232,328 
230,778 
222,151 
193,690 
184,408 
180,332 
152,352 
145,044 


SET YOUR 
FIGURE 


FOR MAJOR MARKET 
TOTALS 


THE NEWARK MARKET 
WILL GIVE YOU WHAT 
YOU PUT INTO IT 


Manufacturers generally are satisfied that this is one 
of the country’s top-ranking markets—rich enough to 
absorb top quotas IF YOU GO INTO IT WITH BIG 
RESULTS IN MIND. 


Newark-Essex County, with a ranking of eleventh in 
the country, clocks over a quarter of all the retail 


sales in the state of New Jersey. 


The Newark Evening News can do a big-time 
selling job for you in this huge, essential market. 
It reaches more homes in Essex County than ANY 


Newark or New York newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


Newark Evening News 


New Jersey's Great Home Newspaper 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—General Advertising Representatives—New 
York ¢ Chicago « Detroit « Boston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles ¢ Atlanta 
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Hardware Age offers you 


Effective coverage of the hardware 
trade both a and retail. 


ARC. 


Its 21 106 outa Subscribers 


(the all-time high in Hardware Age circulation) 


give you high reader interest contact — 


Retail 


Wholesale 


In 1937 — 


Of manufacturers using 
national hardware papers 


93% advertised in 
O Hardware Age 


of these used 


71% Hardware Age 


only. 
And 


of all advertising pub- 
lished in national hard- 
ware papers 


Over 
laced i 
7 1% ras lace Age 


® 
A Chilton 


Publication 
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with 14548 retail hardware men in 14134 retail 
hardware stores, — nearly all the hardware stores 
you can hope to reach through publication ad- 
vertising — 


And 


with 3253 executives, buyers and travelling salesmen 
in 516 wholesale hardware houses — all the general 
hardware jobbers there are, plus their branch houses. 


The contacts with these live hardware men are 
kept bright for you by a continuing reader inter- 
est of a very high order ... For three years the 
Hardware Age renewal rate has been substantially 
80°/,,—a renewal rate rarely equalled by merchan- 
dising papers. 


Your advertisement entrusted to Hardware Age 
will attain practical saturation of the hardware 
trade, and under the most favorable auspices of 
live reader interest. 


Let Hardware Age help you make your 1938 sales 
record a pleasant one. 


Harpware Ace 


239 West 39th Street, New York,NY. 


4.B.C. * Charter Member * A.B.P. 
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Time’s ripe for more barn-raisings 
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Barn-raising Tuesday at Henry Drake’s place 
brought neighbors from miles around. The 
men-folks pitched in with the building —their 
wives spread the good, hearty food. They made 
a holiday of it, and they raised the barn in 
no time. Neighbors all working together... 
that’s the way they did things in Grand- 
father’s day! 


Walter B. Pitkin says, in the March Farm 
Journal, that modern farmers ought to take 
a tip from Grandfather. The ink on the new 
Federal Housing Act was scarcely dry when 
Pitkin was asking farmers: “How can you 
farmers get building modernization loans 
under the new F. H. A. Act ? Cities and other 
big, well-managed enterprises will ask for 
large loans, and your modest requests may get 
sidetracked —if you apply as individuals. But 
you don’t need to apply as individuals. Band 


together, as your grandfathers did for barn- 
raisings. Organize your neighborhoods into 
community units. Apply as communities for 
your loans. Do your building as a community 
enterprise. Show America something new 
and needed in economical home building.” 
Pitkin is a practical farmer. This timely edi- 
torial suggests a practical, workable solution 
of an immediate problem facing farmers. “A 
swell idea,” says a high government official. 
“Pitkin always did talk horse sense,” writes 
a farmer. 

The timeliness and sound common sense 
of Pitkin’s Page in Farm Journal typify 
the entire magazine— make it a moti- 
vating force among thinking, practical farm 
people, who represent one of the best-in- 
formed and most easily accessible markets 
in America today. 


If you have not read Mr. Pitkin’s editorial in the March Farm Journal, and would like a copy, write us. 
. py 


FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 


“THE RURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEWS” 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1938: 


Two of the most inter- 
esting happenings of 
the fortnight were J. 
C. Hormel’s explanation 
before the Senate Un- 


Hormel’s 
employment Committee 


Annual Wage 
of the annual wage plan 


instituted by the Hormel Packing Co., of Austin, Minn., 
and Fortune’s editorial suggestion that business “unmerge 
for profit.” 


@ e@ e Mr. Hormel said his company had decided the 
hourly wage had been designed “mostly for the purpose 
of passing the effects of unemployment fluctuations onto 
labor” .and that the annual wage plan of his company was 
instituted to guarantee some workers 52 pay checks over 
the year, together with vacation and sick leave. The system 
gradually was expanded until last year it covered 2,373 of 
the company’s 4,000 workers. 


@ @ e He said that the company did not keep any 
particular check of hours except for information purposes— 
the idea is that here is the work to do in a particular de- 
partment “‘and when it is done the workers can go home. 
The work the employes are expected to do is budgeted 
within 40 hours a week. If the workers finish ahead of 
time the extra time is theirs.” 


@ @ e@ Original estimate of the employment plan 
was that it would cost the company $300,000 a year. “We 
were rather shocked when we first learned of this, but when 
we came to check up we found no corresponding loss in our 
net earnings. In other words, the money was still in the 
till.” The answer, according to Mr. Hormel, is that the 
annual wage system increased efficiency from 10 to 20%. 


@ @ e@ When asked by a Senator, “If your business 
slumps will you stick out your chin and carry your em- 
ployes for a year?”” Mr. Hormel replied that the answer was 
yes, that they have carried some as long as three years. 
“We try to be as fair to the workers as we are to the com- 
pany vice-presidents.” 


@ @ e This annual wage plan resulted in Hormel’s 
development—a successful one—of canned soups. The 
company started out as a meat-packing firm and in the 
middle of the depression found itself with no work for a 
lot of its employes, who had been Pa on a basis of a yearly 
guarantee. The necessity of finding work to keep them 
busy brought about their now highly popular line of soups. 


@ @ e It may turn out that Hormel has found a solu- 
tion to the greatest cause of labor strife. John Lewis and 
other labor leaders have long maintained that security is 
more important than high hourly or daily wages. Hormel 
apparently has succeeded, either because of or in spite of 
their yearly plan, for, since re-incorporation of the company 
in 1928, they have paid a dividend on the common stock 
each year. 


@ e@ e Fortune magazine, in its March issue, carries 
a provocative article which very pointedly asks big business 
whether it shouldn’t unmerge for profit. The reactions to 
the article have been mixed, as might be expected. Heads 
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of very large businesses maintain that there is no easy 
answer to the question of how big a business should be. 
The solution, they say, must be determined in each instance 
by the nature of the product and the service and of its 
distribution, and by the criterion of genuine public interest. 


@ e@ e@ Less biased—but possibly more theoretical— 
observers are genuinely friendly to the Fortune suggestion, 


on the ground that unmerging would insure perpetuance of 
private enterprise. 


@ @ e Walter Lippmann, for example, thinks that 
the development of combinations in business which are able 
to dominate markets ‘‘must lead irresistibly to some form 
of state collectivism. So much power will never for long 
be allowed to rest in private hands” - William F. 
Ogburn of the University of Chicago, says “big monopo- 
listic business drives government closer to the totalitarian 
state. With a war the state could easily secure all the con- 
trol it wanted” . . . O. M. W. Sprague, economic advisor, 
and member of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, says “if we go further along the line of 
large concentrated industries I envisage at the very least the 
creation of numerous regulating bodies such as the ICC— 
an Interstate Steel Commission, an Interstate Agricultural 
Implements Commission, etc.” . While George F. 
Warren of Cornell University says “business also can be 
too large for political safety, Competition must be visibly 


operating if a large business is to be safe from political 
attack.” 


@ @ e@ The Ladies Home Journal is making monthly 
surveys among women, and in the current issue the maga- 
zine reports on how much money women want, and how 
they want to spend it. Wives in general think that they 
are more capable of handling the family budget than the 
husband. However, the fact that the husband still con- 
siders himself in partial control is revealed in the fact that 
75% of the wives admit that the household spending is 
currently a partnership affair between husband and wife. 
On the subject of installment buying (which is discussed 
at length by John T. Flynn on the following page), 46% 
of the women approached by the Journal approve of it and 
59% do not consider it a burden. 


How Farm Income in 1937 
Compared with 1929 


What per cent cash farm income in 1937 (including 
government benefit payments) was of 1929 


Ney 722! 
at ZZ) at 


i 
United Stotes 
824%, 
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Courtesy the Chicago Tribune 
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The Mantle Lamp Co., 
Chicago, told their sales- 
men last month that they 


Stocks Are 
. had added a number of 
Getting Low employes in two of their 


factories and offices to take 

care of the Christmas rush 
and “we figured out yesterday if we could increase our sales 
by just 10% we could maintain them instead of adding to 
the army of unemployed. Would you be willing to work 
in that extra call per day that would be productive of that 
additional 10% that we need?” 


@ @ e The response from the sales force was rather 
electric. Salesman after salesman wrote back that he 
thought that this was a splendid attitude for the manage- 
ment to take and he was showing his appreciation by 
making a successful drive for added volume. One man 
got his extra 10% by working on a Sunday. A Michigan 
man said, ‘I have run into only two lamp men this year 
and one usually sees that many every day in Michigan. I 
think the same thing is quite general in the furniture busi- 
ness as I know several who have quit traveling.” Another 
man said, ‘The thing that looks so good to me is that the 
dealers stocks are low.” 


@ e e From all sections of the country salesmen of 
this company reiterated these two points: The field is wide 
open because other companies are economizing by taking 
their men off the road and dealers have deferred purchases 
to such an extent that stocks are now very low. 


@ e e During the last half of 1937 and early this 
year the inventory situation in department stores was rather 
alarming, and in the middle of the Fall inventories were 
running about 20% ahead of the preceding year, while 
sales were barely holding their own. 


@ @ e Current reports from Federal Reserve districts 
show that these inventories have now been worked off. 
Average department store stocks last month were 4% under 
the preceding year and individual cities showed such per- 
centage declines as these: Philadelphia 9, Fort Worth 9, 
Kansas City 15, Tulsa 1, Denver 1, Baltimore 8, Washing- 
ton 7, Chicago 2, Milwaukee 5, Dallas 2, San Antonio 3, 
Akron 3, Cleveland 1, Columbus 6, Toledo 9, Wheeling 5. 

. The combination of lower stocks and fewer salesmen 
on the road presents a great opportunity to aggressive sales 
managers. 


@ @ e The Department of Commerce Survey of retail 
sales of independent stores in 25 states shows that only in 
three states—Iowa, Oklahoma and Texas—were January 
volumes as great as in the same month last year. 


e@ e e William O'Neil, president of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co., in a recent New York address said: ‘“‘Busi- 
ness is actually much better today than most people realize, 
particularly in the West and South-West. It is good in 
Canada, it is good in South America, and it is good in 
Europe, except in Spain. There is no depression in Cali- 
fornia. There is no depression in Texas, where they are 
putting down oil wells everywhere. It is only in a few 
industrial centers and right here in New York that business 
is not so good. Just lately, our own business has been 
down 15% in our New York district, but, when we took 
out New York City and Brooklyn, we found that it was 
2% better.” 


@ @ e@ The advance “guess” of the Department of 
Agriculture is that cash farm income will be about 14% 
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less in the first half of the year than in the same period 
of 1937, but farm experts point out that the average farmer 
has a much higher-than-average carry-over of both cash and 
farm commodities. That doubtless explains why there is 
no evidence of retrenchment in the demand for agricultural 
implements. Manufacturers are reported to have set pro- 
duction schedules about 15% higher than last year. The 
gain in farm cash income from the low of $4,300,000,000 
in 1932 to $8,500,000,000 last year is just about 100%, 
but of more importance is the net cash available after de- 
ducting normal production expenses. This figure has risen 
from $1,700,000,000 in 1932 to about $6,500,000,000 in 
1937, or a gain of 275%. 


John T. Flynn, writing in the . 
the other day, made a very 
clear analysis of the good and 

Sales bad features of the installment 
ment for increasing immediate 

purchasing power. He pointed out that a manufacturer 

produces a piano. In doing so, he creates purchasing power 
piano, “Then he sells the piano without asking the pur- 
chaser to pay any more than a small down payment. Thus 
the community as a whole benefits in purchasing power to 
the piano have that much purchasing power in their hands 
and the person who buys the piano gets purchasing power 
to the amount of the balance due on the piano. That is an 


Installment Scripps - Howard newspapers 

sale; he called it an instru- 
equal to the sum of money he spends in producing the 
the extent that the people who receive the costs of making 
increase in purchasing power. 


e@ e@ e ‘However, from this time on, the operation 
tends to decrease future purchasing power. For, having 
promised to pay for the piano, the buyer must now set aside 
something each month to meet his payment. This, how- 
ever, does no harm, provided conditions continue favorable 
and the production of goods and their sale on installment 
payments continue. 


e e e “Up to this point, the thing is economically 
sound. But the real trouble comes when a depression makes 
its first appearance. Then new installment sales quickly 
fall off. But, in the meantime, a vast volume of unpaid 
installment accounts is outstanding. While they are being 
paid, the income of the people is subject to a heavy diminu- 
tion without the offsetting effect of new sales. 


@ @ e ‘It is evident that the longer installment sales 
payments have to run, the longer they will depress the 
system when the decline starts. Therefore, it seems wise 
to attempt to put some sort of limitation upon installment 
terms. The larger the down payment and the quicker the 
debt is liquidated, the smaller will be this depressive 
influence.” 


© @ e The effect on repossessions of small down 
payments and long terms will be dramatized in one of the 
Marketing Pictographs in the April 1 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


@ @ e The annual compilation of the profits of in- 
dustrial corporations made by the National City Bank of 
New York shows that in 1937 the profit gain over the 
preceding year of 1,020 corporations was 8.5%. In this 
period their net worth increased 3% and they earned an 
average return of 10.7% on their net worth. The New 
York Times comments editorially that these figures do not 
indicate that the “profit system’ is in any danger. 
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Dearborn to Toledo: William C. Cowling has been 

elected vice-president of Willys-Overland Motors, To- 

ledo. He was with Ford for 23 years, serving as gen. 

s.m. for the past six and a half years. Few men in the 

industry can match his experience in sales, manufacture 
and distribution of autos. 


Second Generation: J. Penfield Seiberling (right), for- 

mer v.-p. in charge of sales, succeeds his father, Frank 

A. Seiberling, as president of Seiberling Rubber Co. 

The elder Seiberling, 78, becomes chairman of the board. 

Col. J. L. Cochrun (left), former asst. s.m., becomes 
v.p. in charge of sales. 


Steelmaker: Lewis M. Parsons, 40, is elected v.-p. in 
charge of sales and a director of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He was a Navy aviator in the World 
War, later joining Bethlehem Steel as a salesman. 


< 


Floating Along: Clarence J. Huff, right, for many years gen. s.m. of Procter 

& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, becomes vice-president in charge of sales. Into 

his former post steps Thomas J. Wood, left, former manager of the com- 

pany’s western sales division. “The election of Mr. Huff,” explains Richard 

R. Deupree, P & G president, “rounds out our policy of having a vice- 

president in charge of each of the four basic branches of the business 
finance, buying, manufacturing and_ selling.” 


Faces in the 
Fortnight’s 
arketing News 


Shellers: Selwyn Eddy (left), former asst. s.m., is appointed s.m. of Shell 
Union Oil Corp., N. Y. Lawrence L. Koonce (at right) will be his assist- 
ant. Mr. Eddy started with Shell as a service station attendant in 1925 in 
San Francisco. He worked up to manager of the Southern California 
division before coming to New York last Summer as asst. s:m. Mr. Koonce 
joined Shell in San Jose, Cal., and was division s.m. in Syracuse, N. Y. 
in 1936. 


Human Angles in the Salesman’s 
Relations with His Dealers 


BY 
RAY J. COMYNS 


Manager, 
Chain Store Division, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


N a town down in Texas I accom- 

panied a salesman calling on a 

dealer. The dealer was unable to 

give us any time that afternoon, 
but he invited us out to his house that 
evening. We went, played some 
bridge, had a little snack, and, alto- 
gether, spent a most delightful evening 
during which business was not men- 
tioned. 

The next afternoon we went back 
to his store and nothing but business 
was mentioned. I was mildly sur- 
prised at the manner in which the 
salesman handled a friend with whom 
he was on such an intimate social basis. 
When the dealer ordered three dozen 
of an item, he pooh-poohed the idea, 
told him he needed a gross, and told 
him why. He built an order for an- 
other product up into a sizable deal, 
showed the dealer points where his 
merchandising efforts were weak and 
how they could be strengthened with 
his goods. The dealer had had a rea- 
sonable respect for his bridge the night 
before, but he had infinitely more re- 
spect for his merchandising sugges- 
tions that day. 


Much Too Sympathetic! 


Contrasted with this, I recall not one 
but several cases where the salesman 
in a territory was so beloved by his 
entire trade that his sales manager hes- 
itated to move him. And yet the vol- 
ume from the territory, compared with 
potentials, was horrible. A trip over 
his territory revealed the reason. He 
was so sympathetic toward his custom- 
ers’ troubles, financial condition and 
the like, that he had worked himself 
into a position where he could not 
press for business without their resent- 
ing it. For years he had been buying 
their excuses instead of selling them 
his goods—and his firm’s merchandis- 
ing ideas. 

He was afraid that they would be 
hurt if he gave them a sizable bill to 
be paid at maturity He seemed to have 
lost sight of the fact that he would 
at the same time have been putting 
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into their stores merchandise they 
would sell at a profit. He was doing 
neither himself nor them a service. 
Eventually, he was moved to another 
territory where he could start to build 
anew on the proper basis and in a very 
short time the new man on the old 
territory had more than doubled the 
business. 

Unquestionably, long and _ close 
friendships are valuable in dealer sell- 
ing, and the salesman who does not 
develop them will never get the most 
out of his territory. However, the 
salesman needs guidance by his sales 
manager in getting and keeping these 
friendships on a basis which will still 
allow the salesman to put over a real 
selling job, build an order to adequate 
size, and use forceful closing tactics 
when the occasion requires it. The 
dealer must not merely like the sales- 
man but must respect him also; and 
it is much more important that the 
dealer respect the salesman’s merchan- 
dising ideas and suggestions than that 
he respect his bridge. 


Liking Balanced by Respect 


Frequently, as 1 walk into a store 
following a salesman, sample bag in 
hand, the dealer, spotting me—he may 
know me or he may not—stands, 
hands on hips, eyeing the salesman as 
he walks the length of the store, ex- 
amines the sample bag critically, takes 
a tentative feel of it and says, “What's 
that bag you've got there, Charlie? 
I never saw you with anything like 
that before. You look all loaded down. 
What are you doing—carrying sam- 
ples these days, or something?” 

If this rather time-worn and stand- 
ard joke happens to be new to the 
salesman—or he suspects it might be 
taken literally by me—he grins rather 
sheepishly and possibly looks a bit 
worried. If he knows the joke, or is 
sure that it will not put him in dutch 
with me, he probably makes a pass 
at the dealer and says: ‘‘Go-wan, what 
are you trying to do, get me in wrong 
with the boss? I have had more sam- 
ples in here than you have stock in 
your store. Trouble with you is that 
it is hard to get you to light and look 
at "em. But today, by gum, you are 
going to stay put.” 

Immediately I know two things. 
The dealer would never pull that line 


if he did not sincerely like the sales- 
man, And he would never in the 
world pull it with a salesman he liked 
if the salesman were in the habit of 
coming into the store without his sam- 
ple case. It’s a little compliment to 
me, too, whether he knows me or not. 
Evidently, I must look “regular” 
enough to take this little joke in the 
right way. ; 

What is your salesman’s influence 
with his dealers? Examine it carefully. 
There are some stores where never in 
the world will he be allowed to check 
his own stock and write his own or- 
ders. But if he can’t do it in a reason- 
able number throughout his territory, 
something is likely to be wrong. 


A Salesman’s Real Job 


There are some drug stores through- 
out the country where no matter how 
intimate a salesman may become, how 
long he may be covering the territory, 
how sincerely the folks in the store like 
him, going behind the prescription 
case is resented. The salesman knows 
that attitude, respects it, and makes 
no attempt to transgress or presume 
upon his friendship of long standing. 
Those stores are in the minority, how- 
ever. If, in a majority of stores, the 
salesman is hesitant about walking 
into the back, absolutely sure of his 
welcome there, he is not on the plane 
with the dealer and his store personnel 
that he should be. 

What is the attitude of the dealer 
toward your salesman’s suggestions for 
merchandising and display, for sizable 
buying for a quick turn? Does he 
respect them or do they roll off his 
back and still leave him ordering a 
sixth-of-a-dozen for shelf stock? 

In this day, your salesman’s job is 
not putting goods on your dealer's 
shelves and into the storeroom. His 
real job is moving goods off the deal- 
er’s shelves and out of his store; for 
then and only then can he get a regu- 
lar repeat order. Only then will the 
dealer have a pleasant experience with, 
and a fast turn on, his goods. 

The real way, the constructive way, 
to sell a dealer merchandise today is to 
sell him a merchandising plan, a meth- 
od of moving the goods out of his 
store, and then sell him the goods as 
an incident to that plan. If the dealer 
likes the idea and buys it, he just nat- 
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urally has to have the goods. That 
includes teaching the dealer’s clerks 
how to follow through on the mer- 
chandising idea the dealer has bought 
and sell the goods. 

Old stuff? Yes, and mighty trite. 
I should be ashamed to mention this 
idea if I did not know that so many 
salesmen in your organizations—most- 
ly the good men, the carloaders of 
yesteryear—don’t seem able to grasp 
this changing tempo in dealer selling 
work. 

Check some time on those of your 
men who are selling to chain store 
headquarters and discover the extent 
to which they make time to get out in- 
to the individual units of 


throughout each dealer’s neighborhood , 


and wrapped with every package for a 
week prior to the sale. 

They arranged with a printer to turn 
out these broadsides imprinted with 
the individual dealer’s name for $2 a 
thousand, a price far below that at 
which any dealer could have purchased 
them individually. They opened their 
presentation by outlining the promo- 
tion, showing the counter and window 
display material provided by the house 
—and then followed with the broad- 
side. 

The broadside really sold the pro- 
motion. Right at the point where he 
had the broadside spread before the 


of goods on the sale of a broadside. 
The promotion in the Chicago area 
was most successful in getting a greater 
spread-of-the-line and a steady repeat 
on it in a large number of outlets. 
Incidentally, before they left the store 
the boys collected for the broadside 
part of the order in cash. That was 
part of the plan. They weren’t assum- 
ing any credit risks. 

This brings us to another point: 
Never knowingly overload a dealer; 
never sell him more than he can make 
a reasonably fast turn upon; or so 
much as to “freeze’’ his working capi- 
tal and put him in a position where 
he cannot discount his bills. That is 


the chain, get to know 
the store managers, give 
selling ideas to the store 
personnel, and thus, by 
creating an increased in- 
terest in the goods, get 
orders flowing back with 
increasing frequency and 
larger amounts to the 
chain warehouse. 

This seems as simple 
as the nose on your face. 
Chain store organizations 
most times buy on a basis 
of minimums and maxi- 
mums. When the stock 
reaches a certain min- 
imum they order enough 
to bring it back to the 
maximum. The only way 
in the world to hit these 
minimums with incteas- 
ing frequency and even- 
tually to get the maxi- 


tailer-customers too 


Some of your men know their re- 


well; 


have never developed the knack of 
getting close enough to the dealer to 
enjoy his complete confidence. Some- 
where between these two extremes 
lies the ideal relationship through 


which dealer 


together can grow and profit. 


others 


and manufacturer 


Ewing Galloway 


mums raised is to get 
orders flowing back with 
increasing frequency from the units of 
the chain. 

Naturally, this can in great part be 
achieved by the selling of merchandis- 
ing ideas at headquarters, but those 
merchandising ideas themselves will go 
over better if backed up by this type 
of store cultivation, Regardless of 
what may be accomplished at head- 
quarters, this is the strongest single 
influence in the continued progress of 
a line with a chain. But do your men 
do this individualized type of work? 
Check up and see. 

A certain manufacturer has devised 
a special promotion of his rather long 
line of products. The salesmen cover- 
ing the Chicago area got together and 
decided to add an extra fillip to the 
promotion. None of the dealers who 
were to be sold on staging the promo- 
tion was in a position to do newspaper 
advertising. So the boys designed a 
broadside announcing the special event, 
featuring a majority of the line and 
listing the rest, to be distributed 
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dealer, and before they discussed prod- 
ucts or quantities, the salesman got a 
decision as to how many broadsides the 
dealer could use—and a definite order 
for them. Not until then did he dis- 
cuss the merchandise and start to write 
an order. 

Almost surely there would be men- 
tioned along the way one or more items 
which the dealer had never stocked. 
“Wait a minute,” he would cut in, 
“never mind that one.” ‘Well,’ the 
salesman would come back, “I know 
you haven't stocked it up to now, but 
that doesn’t mean that you can’t sell it 
and add to your volume. Maybe 
you've just been overlooking a bet. 
And look, Mr. Dealer, it’s listed in the 
broadside. If you are going to adver- 
tise it, you've certainly got to have it.” 

Whereupon the dealer would take a 
slant at the spot indicated on the 
broadside through his bifocals and say, 
“Oh, yes; I see; well—all right—put 
it down.” 

Those boys very neatly hung a bill 


still good, constructive salesmanship; 
always was, and always will be. The 
crying shame is that so many salesmen 
accept this dictum as an excuse for, 
sinking into the dead mediocrity of 
order-taking; for being willing to ac- 
cept an order for one-sixth of a dozen 
for shelf and demand instead of fight- 
ing constructively for display, mer- 
chandising and volume—not volume 
on the order pad but volume in the 
dealer's store. 

Never overload him, no; but for the 
love of Pete inspire your salesman to 
make him see his merchandising op- 
portunities and cash-in upon them. 
Many dealers tend to be weak mer- 
chandisers. Or, rather, weak merchan- 
disers on those lines where the salesman 
allows them to be weak. They are 
satisfied to buy a sixth or a quarter of 
a dozen with which to supply demand 
—if the salesman is satisfied to have 
them do so; but, mark you well, 
equally willing to “buy” the merchan- 
dising ideas of competition. 
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The result is that your salesman, 
while claiming to you that he has 
"100% distribution in my territory,” is 
pained, and possibly a bit nonplused, 
to see the counters and windows of 
store after store blossom out with com- 
petitors’ goods. Remember that a 
dealer tends to continue to sell those 
labels on which he has been sold on 
starting a merchandising operation. 
There are two very good reasons for 
this: First, either his imertia or the 
fact that he is satisfied with the result, 
or a combination of both; and second, 
and more constructively, because his 
merchandising operation has naturally 
created in his store a consumer demand 
or at least a customer acceptance and 
hence, a steady repeat. 

Never overload a dealer, no; but 
don't leave him so flagrantly ‘‘open to 
buying” that he does buy the first com- 
peting merchandising idea presented to 
him. See that he is kept reasonably 
busy with your merchandising events. 
Your salesman, having sold a dealer a 
dozen of your product may be obliged 
to observe that his competitor has sold 
that same dealer a gross. The sale of 


the dozen is the sale of a product; the 
sale of a gross is, in all probability, 
the sale of a merchandising idea. 

See that your salesman sells his dealer 
all that he can handle with due regard 
for sufficient turnover of working capi- 
tal; and then let him assume a definite 
responsibility to help the dealer sell. 

Which brings me to my last point. 
The amount of your salesman’s goods 
which a dealer has on hand makes all 
the difference in the world in his re- 
actions to Mr. Salesman’s merchandis- 
ing suggestions. Let your salesman go 
to a dealer to whom he has sold a 
single dozen of a product and suggest 
the installation of a window and coun- 
ter display and the dealer says, “Unh- 
hunh,” and does nothing about it. 

Let your salesman take the same 
merchandising proposition to that same 
dealer with a gross on hand and the 
reaction is: ‘Here is a real salesman. 
Not only does he sell me the goods 
but, after he has sold them he comes 
around and helps me to move them.” 

Which brings us right back to the 
modern, constructive viewpoint of 
dealer selling. 


Advertising Campaigns 


— and New Products as Promoted in oe) 


Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Posters 


Tuna Trumpets 

Van Camp Sea Food Co., Terminal 
Island, Cal., does not intend that any 
woman likely to prepare a meal nor 
any grocer near enough to sell her a 
can shall remain ignorant of the vir- 
tues of White Star and Chicken of the 
Sea tuna fish, 

Through Emil Brisacher & Staff, San 
Francisco, the company is taking space 
in 230 newspapers in Hawaii, Cal., 
Ore., Wash., Utah, Mont., Col., Tex., 
Miss., Minn., Ohio, Penn., D. C., 
N. Y. and New England. All of the 
leading dailies in cities and many 
papers in smaller markets will carry 
details of a $58,000 prize contest. 

Then, 18 magazines—including The 
American Weekly, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Good Housekeeping, True Story, Sun- 
ret-—will run color pages and half 
pages. “Some like it hot. Some like 
it cold” is the tuna theme, 

Two films are also part of the pro- 
gram. One, for school, fraternal or- 
ganizations and trade groups, pictures 
tuna fishing. The other, for grocers 
only, was described in SM March 1. 

The “Three Little Words’ contest, 
5,000 prizes every month for eight 
months.”” is described in a folder 
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pasted on the top of every can, or free 
on request to Van Camp, 


Clean as a Whistle 


Readers of the Journal and Sentinel, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., home of R. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., may have 
been puzzled as they leafed through a 
recent Sunday edition. An entire page, 
they might have concluded, was left 
blank. “A printers’ mistake?’ No, 
for across the bottom in small type 
appeared : 

“This page cleaned by Camel City 
Laundry and Dry Cleaners. Phone 
6196.” 

The ad is hereby dubbed Sure-fire 
Stopper of the Fortnight. 


Bubble-Pricker 


Winters used to be colder; belles 
were more beautiful; and whisky was 
more luscious in “the good ol’ days.” 
The last claim was thrown in the face 
of Seagram-Distillers representatives so 
often that the company decided to see 
if it’s true what they say about history, 
and specifically about blended whisky. 

A “blind’’ ad was run in Baltimore 
papers offering $25 for blends bottled 
prior to 1919. (The Maryland city 


was chosen because it had been—and 
still is—-a city whose residents love nice 
things.) Scores of cobwebbed bottles 
came up from Baltimore cellars. Pick- 
ing only those brands that had been 
most popular 20 years ago, Seagram 
took samples to “qualified experts of 
cultivated taste.” 

In plain glasses also were submitted 
samples of Seagram’s Five and Seven 
Crown whiskies. The experts rolled 
sips of old and new blends over their 
educated taste buds. Overwhelmingly 
they selected Seagram Crowns as "finer 
tasting, smoother, mellower.”’ 

Results of the tests are now appear- 
ing in color pages in Life, Liberty, 
Collier’s, Elks, and the American 
Legion Monthly, plus big space in 219 
dailies, placed by Cecil, Warwick & 
Legler, N. Y. agency. 

Backward-lookers had better stay 
away from Seagram’s Manhattan head- 
quarters. They will have their illusions 
of past glories jabbed with a lighted 
cigarette. 


Stamp Racket 

Postage Meter Co., Stamford, Conn., 
reports a response of 4% from a mail- 
ing list of 100,000 on a letter offering 
a booklet titled “The Stamp Racket, a 
survey covering the traffic in coun- 
terfeit, stolen and washed postage 
stamps.” 

The booklet, plastic bound, was pre- 
pared by Dickie-Raymond, Boston and 
N. Y. agency. It reproduces news- 
paper clippings of the arrest of stamp 
racketeers, cites Post Office records of 
millions of dollars’ worth of bogus 
stamps seized, describes how cancella- 
tions are washed from stamps so that 
they may be re-used, tells how office 
boys and minor employes steal large 
and small amounts of stamps—and to 
whom they sell them. 

Possessing the fascination of a de- 
tective story, the booklet is sure to be 
read through by recipients. At the 
end, of course, several pages are de- 
voted to Pitney-Bowes postage meters, 
“the answer to stamp forging, racket- 
eering, pilferage.” This conclusion, 
unlike that of some detective thrillers, 
makes sense. 


Used Car Week 


The automobile industry has been 
suffering from used car indigestion. 
As everybody knows, a dealer who seils 
one new car must dispose of two 
second-hand vehicles. While sales of 
new cars have been brisk, the public 
just didn’t seem to want old models. 
The auto giant got a pain in his in- 
nards, and when he is griped the rest 
of the country suffers too, 

From March 5 to 12 he was treated 
with a dose of salts. “National Used 
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Car Exchange Week’ enlisted the co- 
operation of every major motor maker, 
even Ford abandoning his traditional 
lone wolf attitude to work with the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
With an ad fund of $1,250,000, as- 
sessed in proportion to 1937 sales, the 
drive is the greatest in auto history. 

Two-thirds of the fund went into 
newspapers—pages in city dailies, 420- 
line space in country weeklies. Some 
400 radio stations broadcast spot an- 
nouncements, Outdoor posters, and 
shields in the showrooms of 46,000 
auto dealers proclaimed the theme, 
“Buy a modern car now—while you 
have more to trade and less to pay.” 
Dealers ran their own ads, though they 
were not required to chip-in on the 
national campaign. 


YOUR GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO 
DRIVE A BETTER CAR 


eo ay THE Aw 


TOMOBILLE GEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF Tut UNITED STATES 


One ad in the newspaper series 


A batch of stunts ranged from spe- 
cial sections and editions of news- 
papers to bonfires of jallopies, and 
street parades. 

Besides all GM, Chrysler and Ford 
divisions in the drive, Graham, Hud- 
son, Hupp, Packard, Studebaker and 
Willys worked shoulder to shoulder. 
Copywriting and space placing was di- 
vided among the industry's agencies: 
Lee Anderson; Ayer; Brooke, Smith & 
French; D. P. Brother: Campbell- 
Ewald; J. Sterling Getchell; Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell; Grace & Bement: 
Arthur Kudner; McCann-Erickson: 
MacManus, John & Adams; Roche, 
Williams and Cunnyngham; Ruthrauff 
& Ryan; J. Walter Thompson; U. S. 
Advertising Corp.; Young & Rubicam. 


Moth Killers 


Moths—the pests—eat up $200,- 
000,000 worth of clothing, rugs and 
other household fabrics a year. That's 
about what the Civil War cost. It’s 
also the basis of a tie-up advertising 
campaign which General Electric Co. 
and Zonite Corp. have joined forces to 
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wage this Spring to promote the GE 
moth sprayer vacuum cleaner attach- 
ment and Zonite’s moth killing solu- 
tion, Larvex. 

GE will begin its war on moths with 
a full-page, four color ad in The 
American Weekly April 17. Copy will 
feature a special offer of the new GE 
vacuum cleaner, plus spraying attach- 
ment and a half gallon of Larvex ‘‘for 
only $36.95 (a $43.95 value.)”’ Con- 
sumer ads with dealer listings will run 
in 72 newspapers throughout the coun- 
try to tie up with radio plugs which 
will be heard for three weeks by listen- 
ers in the 55 NBC stations that carry 
the General Electric “Hour of Charm” 
program. GE will also use Jean 
Abbey—-local station broadcasts spon- 
sored by Woman’s Home Companion 

over 16 stations. 

Full-page and half-page ads will an- 
nounce the tie-up to the trade in Elec- 
trical Merchandising, Electrical Dealer, 
Furniture Record, Home Ware, Re- 
tailing, House Furnishings Review and 
Department Store Economist. Maxon, 
Inc., N. Y., is GE’s agency. 

Larvex will pour $75,000 into mag- 
azine, newspaper and radio advertising. 
One hundred-line ads in 20 magazines 
will feature, as did Larvex copy last 
year, screen stars’ endorsement of the 
product, and beneath each Larvex ad 
GE will run a smaller ad announcing 
the joint offer. This Week, Christian 
Science Monitor and the New York 
Times will take care of newspaper cov- 
erage, and the remainder of the budget 
will be spent on a new medium for 
Larvex: Spot announcements over 39 
local radio stations and a half hour 
weekly program over New York 
station, WMCA. McCann-Erickson, 
N. Y., is the Larvex agency. 

Right up the GE-Larvex alley, and 
promoted by the two companies, are 
the Anti-Moth Leagues that are spring- 
ing up here and there. Publicity 


stories on the organizations, reports 
William E. Sawyer, GE vacuum cleaner 
ad mgr., have reached about 36,000,- 
000 readers so far. 


Ipana Meets Movie 

Bristol-Myers Co.’s Ipana tooth paste 
is the first drug product in the VU. S. 
to be advertised in a ten-minute ani- 
mated cartoon in first-run movie 
houses. The film titled “Boy Meets 
Dog” is in Technicolor with songs by 
Frank Churchill, who wrote the tunes 
for “Snow White.” 

Caravel Distributing Corp., N. Y., 
producer of “Boy,” working in con- 
junction with Ipana’s agents, Pedlar & 
Ryan, N. Y., has sugar-coated the ad 
message thickly. The Society for 
Hissing Advertisements in Movies, 
they are determined, will have little 
cause for complaint. Explains Stanley 
S. Neal, Caravel managing director: 

The entire success of our efforts in 
the field of sponsored film production 
is predicated on the idea of making the 
entertainment paramount and 
keeping the sponsor's message to an 
irreducible minimum, introduced un- 
obtrusively and legitimately as a com- 
ponent part of each film.” 

In England Mr. Neal was head ot 
Revelation Films which produc.d spon- 
sored pictures for ‘‘many of the largest 
companies of England and Continental 
Europe.” 

Ipana’s cartoon is the first of a 
monthly — series which Caravel will 
make for American firms. Operators 
of movie houses receive a fee, based 
on their paid admissions, for showing 
the sponsored films. To date some 
3,800 theatres have signed agreements 
because, Mr. Neal believes, ‘we have 
solved the problems which have beset 
the makers and users of this type of 
film by creating a formula which ma‘n- 
tains a proper ratio between the enter- 
tainment value and the sponsor's 
message.” 

Bristol-Myers has prepared drug 
store displays, local contests and other 
promotional tie-ups with “Boy Meets 
Dog.” One of this medium’s advan- 
tages, B-M declares, is its flexibility. 
Film showings may be spotted wher- 
ever tie-ups can be arranged. 


shows one of the 
stages through which 
cartoon drawings 
pass before the final 
effect is achieved. It 
is from the = film 
“Boy Meets Dog,” 
by Caravel for Bris- 
tol-Myers’ Ipana 
tooth paste. First 
showings will be 


made in Class A 
movie houses next 
month. 
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(Left) American Viscose Corp. since 1930 has 
been plainly labeling products made of Crown 
Tested rayon and telling buyers the fabric has 
been tested for such qualities as durability, seam- 
ing qualities, color fastness, ete. (Right) Mallin- 
son’s, who made their reputation on pure silk, 
now join the parade of manufacturers who identify 
rayon fabrics so Mrs. Consumer will never have 


to wonder. 


Informative Labeling Is Here: 


What Are You Doing About It? 


Don’t wait to be forced to modernize your labels. Go at it 


wholeheartedly and make capital of it with your dealers and 


your consumers. This article explains how Marshall Field, 


American Viscose, Chatham, Whittall and others are answer- 


ing Mrs. Consumer’s cry for more facts about the product. 


N response to consumer demand 
so insistent that it cannot be ig- 
nored, both manufacturers and 
retailers are being forced to adopt 

informative selling methods. The 
information demanded by shoppers 
may be supplied in the form of ad- 
vertising and, in retail establishments, 
through signs, showcards and well- 
informed sales staffs. But the most 
efficient method of answering the con- 
sumer’s questions at the point of sale, 
where information is most keenly de- 
sired, is through the label. 

Through a survey of its member 

stores made recently, the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association learned 


Chatham blanket labels tell the house- 
wife exactly what additional values she 
gets for the lines which are priced above 
the minimum. She no longer has to 
trust eyes and fingers to do the judging. 


that customers want labels to carry 

information on these subjects, in the 

order given: 

Washing instructions. 

Sizes correctly stated. 

Material content. 

Special care (especially important for 
furs and electrical appliances) . 

Directions for use (especially impor- 
tant for cosmetics). 

There were certain topics for which 
information was keenly desired on 
one or two items, for example: Pur- 
pose (for cosmetics), Construction 
(for shoes), and Weighing (for 
yard goods). 

The study covered 25 items sold in 
department stores—merchandise rang- 
ing from yard goods and ready-to- 
wear to upholstered furniture and 
pots and pans. 

One might be pardoned for chal- 


lenging the third-place ranking of 
material content, in view of the ex- 
treme emphasis consumer groups have 
been placing upon fibre identification 
recently. It must be remembered, 
however, that this subject is impor- 
tant only when there is doubt. A 
woman does not ordinarily ask for 
information on the material content 
of a cotton house dress, a pair of 
suede shoes, or a jar of cold cream. 
She wants to know whether the dress 
is color-fast, the exact size of the 
shoes, and how to use the cold cream 
for best results. 

There’s no doubt among members 
of the textile industry that fibre iden- 
tification is coming fast. It’s already 
here for rayon; and wool and linen 
will also soon have to fall into line. 
Because of pressure from the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Federal Trade Commission issued 
rules last October requiring the spe- 
cific identification of rayon — not 
merely for all-rayon fabrics, but for 
combinations, too. Thus, a mixture of 
silk and rayon must be so identified, 
and the predominant material named 
first. If there’s more rayon than wool 
in a fabric it is labeled “Rayon and 
wool.” 

Though there is not as yet any 
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tion to them arose from the inferi- 
ority complex of some members of 
the industry, a hang-over from the 
days when there was a stigma at- 
tached to rayon as an “artificial silk.” 
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specific machinery to enforce these 
rules, the industry is gradually falling 
into line and obeying them. The 
NRDGA urges its members to comply. 
Many progressive retailers are willing, 
and even eager, to do so, since they 
have long borne the brunt of the con- 
sumer’s demand for _ information 
about what she buys. 

Unfortunately, however, some man- 
ufacturers have been reluctant to fur- 
nish facts. “The rules mean you— 
not us,” they say to the retailers, who 
counter with the question, ‘How can 
we supply facts if you don’t give them 
to us?’ In some instances whole- 
salers and manufacturers have been 
willing to provide fibre content in- 
formation on invoices, but retailers 
insist that the clerical work involved 
in copying it for the thousands of 
items they stock, consisting partly or 
wholly of rayon, is too great a bur- 
den for them to assume. 

Because rayon passes through sev- 
eral hands, from producer to retailer, 
correct labeling at the point of sale 
is possible only when fibre identifica- 
tion has been furnished at each step 
along the way. The entire industry 
is still in the throes of adjustment, 
but there is no doubt that the fur- 
nishing of the required information 
will soon become a routine sales 
measure with each transfer. 

Despite the cool reception accorded 
the FTC rules in some quarters, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that 
they will prove beneficial to the entire 
rayon industry. Part of the opposi- 
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skeptical shopper. 
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discovery, public reaction to the dis- 
closure that many high-quality prod- 
ucts are really rayon will be 
Indeed, the spread of the knowledge 
that rayon is an accepted fabric in its 
own right, and not a substitute for 
silk—resulting from the new rules— 
has enormous publicity value. 

A number of producers have for 
years been proudly publicizing their 
products, with no attempt whatevet to 
soft-pedal the name rayon. Du Pont, 
biggest rayon producer, and American 
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. Enka Corp., have followed this pol- 
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Tested Rayon fabrics. To use the 
Crown seal of approval, the firm’s one 


toined, It hos been checked hundred-odd licensees must submit for 


eS testing, by the Better Fabrics Testing 


tor, then tested ond certified 


WHAT IT’S MADE OF 


HOW IT’S MADE 


This glove is cut by hand to assure you 
a better shaped and better fitting glove. 
All seams are sewed with fine, strong 
thread. Made in France with careful 
workmanship used throughout. 


SERVICE IT WILL GIVE 


Correctly sized for proper fit. The 
strength of the suede and the strength 
of the seams are both in excess of the 
specifications for a serviceable glove. 
it is the nature of the dyes in all colored 
suede gloves to rub off, but the dyes 
in these gloves are of selected quality 
te insure minimum croching. 


BEST CARE FOR LONGER WEAR 


When ia need of cleaning send to & 
reliable dry cleaner experienced in 
handling gloves. 


FIELDCREST 


4 C G W 
Cael Len ged Lege 


Marshall Field & Co. have not 
only done a complete job on 
informative labeling throughout 
the Fieldcrest line, but they 
used it as the springboard for 
a promotion campaign to the 
retail trade. Plenty of favor- 
able publicity ensued. 


Fine grain, high quality, suede leather, ' 
Light weight and soft. 


Bureau of NRDGA, fabrics woven or 
knitted from its yarns. The phrase, 


iceobility “A Crown Tested Rayon Fabric,” ap- 


pears on the crown-shaped labels at- 
tached to yard goods. For dresses 
and other garments, attractive labels 
are supplied, all of which state that 
the fabric is rayon, and that it has 
been “Crown tested and approved 
for durability, color fastness and gen- 
eral wearing qualities.” 

For the past eight years, Cheney 
Brothers have used informative labels. 
This is to be expected, of course, so 
far as their silks are concerned, for 
no silk manufacturer ever hides his 
light under a bushel. But the label 
for their Cinderella crush-resistant 
velvet, a quality product, bears the 

(Continued on page 82) 


American Bemberg die-cuts its labels in the form of 

a “B,” and, in the case of underwear, uses the back 

of the label to list ten “reasons why Bemberg Rayon 
in your underwear gives you satisfaction.” 


reasons why Bemberg Rayon 
in your underwear gives you 
satisfaction. 

it has a soft, luxurious feel. 
Frequent washing does not 
harm it. 


WASH rfowt It can be pressed with a hot 


cM | , al perspiration does not 
fh’ WORRY Eperesire 


unequalled long wear. 
art dull lustre is 


unmatched wet 
h 


stays white 
/ + te shape well, 
WOUSUCLLLOWT KU 


BEMBERG 


4 


+t leaking 


RAYO?r 


CHASE & COFFEE 
SANBORN Bs ' 


COFFEE 


Gold, silver and bronze awards were 
presented to 62 of the 21,000 entries in 
the 1937 All-America Package Competi- 
tion, sponsored by Modern Packaging, as 
“exemplary of packaging as a factor in 
consumer acceptance and sales.” Presen- 
tation of awards will be made at a formal 
banquet in Chicago, March 23. 

Three winners were selected in each of 
23 classifications on the following criteria: 
Protection, or mechanical construction 
and use of adequate packaging materials; 
convenience, or ability of opening and 
closing, completeness of information re- 
garding product and storage require- 
ments; merchantability, or design, color, 
typography, etc. for point-of-sale appeal, 
display, re-use and advertising tie-ins; 
and adaptability of practical packaging 

materials for economic construction, 


I. Sole Winner: Only award in the 

opaque bag and envelope group goes 
to Chase and Sanborn’s aluminum foil 
coffee bag. Designed by Jim Nash, the 
bag is boldly printed in maroon and 
Chinese red, with contrasting white letter- 
ing for shelf display. Corners are rounded 
to catch highlights and increase optical 
size of package. 


ALL-AMERICA PACKAGE AWARDS 


@. Stand-Up: Phillips-Jones Corp., New 

York, wins the gold award in the 
rigid transparent display classification for 
its “Plastacele” unit, which holds shirt 
in a curved upright position. Special de- 
vices hold the shirt in position to reveal 
brand identifications and labels in the 
collar. Unit designed and manufactured 

by Jos. H. Meyer Bros. 


$8. Triple-Wrapped: To safeguard ingre- 

dients of ready-mix cake flours, J. P. 
Duff & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, utilize a 
three-packaging process. Flour is put in 
a bag, bag in a carton, and the carton 
wrapped and sealed with aluminum foil. 
This packaging job was awarded the gold 
trophy in the opaque wrapping group. 


MA. Mechanically Packed: Gold award in 

the machinery division goes to Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. for the casing of 
steinie bottles of Schlitz beer. Capped 
and labelled bottles are supplied to 
Standard-Knapp mechanical bottle pack- 
ers which load the cases by an ingenious 
combination of bottle guides and grids 
on an automatic belt conveyor. Each case 
packer handles about seven cases per 

minute. 


~ First Packaging: The packaged roller 

skates of Kingston Products Corp. 
won top honors in the fibre can group 
for this hermetically sealed metal-end 
fibre container, “an excellent example of 
the application of packaging to a hereto- 
fore unexploited field.” Package designed 
by Marcy P. Gettle of Louis E. Wade, 
Inec., to bring merchandise to the con- 

sumer in “factory fresh” condition. 


@. One Big Family: The set-up box 

packaging Pinaud’s Morning Canter 
and Clubman lines of men’s toiletries was 
awarded a gold trophy for achieving a 
family resemblance that holds the group 
of products together. Boxes differ in 
form for individuality, but are uniform 
in the use of gold papers on bases and 
a grey cloth design on outside surfaces. 


7. Bolt Boxes: First award in the metal 
container group was presented to the 
Heizbox for packaging bolts, nuts, etc. 
The new package has re-use value as a 
utility box. On the market only a short 
time, it is reported to be responsible for 
more than’ two-fold increased sales 
volume for Heiz & Heiz, Ine. 


Wein i bi} 


—— 


&. Redesign: William H. Underwood 

Co. won the gold award for its rede- 
signed package labels embodying a 
“family” resemblance and displaying the 
well-known Red Devil trade-mark more 
prominently than before. In designing 
the labels, Arthur S. Allen has “proved 
that canned foods of different kinds, sizes 
and shapes can be handsomely packaged 

in well-related similarity.” 


. See-All: Kayser hoisery, packed in 

an unadorned, oval-shaped _ trans- 
parent box, was chosen for the gold 
award in the rigid transparent container 
group. Packages contain four or six pairs 
of hosiery rolled to show Kayser mark- 
ings and identifications. “Plastacele” 
box designed and manufactured by Jos. 


H. Meyer Bros. 
10. Double Winner: (Below 9) Cannon 


Mills was the only entry to receive 
two awards in the competition: Gold 
award in the transparent bag group for a 
hosiery container (not shown) and the 
silver award in the set-up paper box 
classification for the Dowry chest of 

towels, pictured here. 


11. Gardener: The octagonal-shaped 
box packaging B. F. Goodrich Co.'s 
garden hose won top honors in the ship- 
ping container group. Designed and man- 
ufactured by Inland Container Corp., the 
carton utilized color decoration process 
of Continental Color Corp. Different 
sizes and colors of cartons package 
different lengths and grades of hose. 


12. Eye-appeal: Shape and size of the 
Taylor Wine Co.’s new bottle, plus 

the eye-catching decalcomania label won 

for this entry the silver award in the 

glass container classification. Decanter, 

machine-blown by Owens Illinois Glass 
Co., has added re-use value. 


133. Seasonal tie-up. This Summer win- 
dow display showing a giant size 
man’s head, with beads of sweat on the 
forehead, “ahhing” a lifted glass of beer, 
and a similar Fall display tying up re- 
lated food products with beer, were 
awarded the gold trophy in the window 
display division. They combine direct 
color photography, by Paul Hesse, with 
deep-etch offset lithography. 


LA, Label Winner: W. A. Taylor & 

Co., New York, importers of Gov- 
ernment House Rum, credit a great deal 
of the success of the “government spirit” 
to the design of its label, which was ac- 
corded second place honors in the label 
and seal group. V. Bobri is the designer. 


15. Manly: A gold award in the set- 

up box group goes to London 
House, Ltd., New York for the packaging 
of men’s toiletries. The first month these 
products were added to the London 
house line of brushes and razors, the 
“distinct manly appeal” of their packages 
sold nearly twice the quantity originally 
estimated for the season’s requirements. 


FUDG 
bey ~ 
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What Makes a City Good 


for Conventions? 


Planners of conventions consider adequate meeting rooms, 


a large hotel and variety of good transportation facilities 


most important; Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Detroit and 


St. Louis, in that order, voted as the best convention cities. 


WO months ago SALES MANn- 
AGEMENT editors sent a two- 
page questionnaire containing 
more than a score of questions 
to officers of approximately 450 
groups which hold large conventions 
for associations or for meetings of 
dealers, distributors and sales forces. 
Detailed replies were received from 
approximately one-third of the entire 
group, and these men are responsible 
for the planning of conventions which 
were attended in 1937 by 267,139 
delegates. 

They were asked a variety of 
questions dealing with such factors 
about cities as facilities, expense and 
recreation. They were asked to 
check 17 points as either essential, 
desirable, important, unimportant or 
undesirable. In tabulating the an- 
swers, essential votes were multiplied 
by 4; desirable by 3; important by 2; 
unimportant by 1, and undesirable 
votes were accorded a minus 1 rating. 
Table I gives the consolidated point 
score for each of the factors. 

According to these important con- 
vention planners, a large city is the 


best place for a national convention. 
Some 82% voted for a city, as against 
15% for a resort and 3% who believe 
in alternating between the two. 

Exactly half of the respondents be- 
lieve in rotating their conventions 
among a limited number of cities, 
while 18% prefer a central location, 
and 30% believe in constant change. 
A scattering few voted for various 
combinations of the three locations. 

The best interests of any group, ac- 
cording to these officials, are served 
by having a committee choose a con- 
vention city rather than putting it up 
to a vote of the membership at large. 
The choice should be made by a com- 
mittee, 79% believe; 17% think the 
membership should be allowed to 
vote, and the others either leave the 
choice to the president or the board 
of directors or have no set policy. 


The Best Convention Cities 


The association heads were asked, 
“Please list five or more cities which 
you have found most desirable for a 
national coavention.” According to 


Points 
Bheetiens FOCUS oo cc cccccccccccccceccccccscccceccesesesesoosescsoecesoees 508 
Hotel large enough to house all delegates ..........-----0-eeeeeeeeeeeees 44] 
Variety of good transportation facilities to city ...........--6. eee eeeeeeees 400 
Economy in time and travel expense to members .......,.+-.+++++eee0005 394 
CN nas ade wckmnsigdeShewhedadvekncueanseewos ten shesaeedaseneane 338 
Favorable local newspaper publicity .............---eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 326 
Group rates from hotels ............0-scccccecccccesceeseesececeeeeesees 304 
Cltmnatioco comdltioms .. 2. ccccccccccvcccccccccvccccccccccccecccescescceses 303 
Cooperation of well-organized convention bureau................++++++++5 299 
City whose location will help local or state organization to increase its 
membership ........cscsscccccccsccsceescenccenssecssesssesssssceees 281 
Concentration of facilities (terminals, hotels, etc.)...............-+-e+e0e: 274 
Opportunities for sight-seeing trips to scenic and historic spots .......... 255 
Opportunities for recreation in surrounding territory.................+-++ 222 
Famous and widely-publicized hotel ..............seeeeeereeereeeeeeeeeee 215 
Opportunities for night life, theatres, etc.............. 6 eee ee cence eee eeees 197 


Concession in cash or space from civic group, hotel association or conven- 


i NS a ig baie a ca cktne ease urd Ct edhe eos ke Hee et ne MeN e Shee ale. Ke 181 
City where expositions or similar outside attractions will help to increase 
ES ook. n nw 5 08666600S00des0dseoncaneedesbeaesensseoNseeustyee 128 
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their vote, the ten most popular con- 
vention cities in the country are as 


follows. Figures show the percent- 
age of total vote cast for each city. 
6 errr errr 17.68 
RS rereren 10.18 
a id rar oto 8.04 
REE Se eee 6.07 
Se EE Sn 8 ei Cate sa Sat 5.71 
ae err 4.64 
Washington, D. C. ......... 4.64 
og he. ee 4.11 
Se 3.93 
eS aie dda steht 3.57 


Other cities receiving more than one 
vote each had these percentages: 
Kansas City 2.32, Buffalo 1.96, Los 
Angeles 1.96, Pittsburgh 1.78, New 
Orleans 1.42, San Francisco 1.42, 
Memphis 1.25, Minneapolis 1.25, 
Toronto 1.25, Columbus 1.08, Mil- 
waukee 1.08. 

French Lick Springs .89, Louisville 
.89, San Antonio .89, Atlanta .71, 
Denver .71, Hot Springs .71, Miami 
.71, Montreal .71, Seattle .71, White 
Sulphur Springs .71. 

Indianapolis .54, Baltimore .35, 
Dallas .35, Des Moines .35, Grand 
Rapids .35, Rochester .35, Spokane 
35. 


Twenty-three other cities received 
one vote each. 


Best for District Meetings 


Respondents were also asked to list 
three or more cities which they have 
found desirable for state or district 
meetings in each of these geographic 
divisions: East, Middle West, South 
and Southwest, and Far West. Leaders 
in these various sections with percent- 
age of total vote cast were as follows: 


East 
2 fe eer Terr 22.56 
Sh a haa Ga ciaca dai Gta a 14.29 
DE -<ctccbeckaweeboukes’ 13.53 
PE wipshesaasewensarsesee 8.27 
PD: cvcrvsridenewskwewen 7.52 
EEE EES ee cores eee 6.01 
Eee Peewee oe eek 5.26 
isc weegweea om tin 4.51 
rere 3.76 
a  s 1.50 
EE coun wedaedeiekeetewece 1.50 
Middle West 
SE veceienvee sesiebeewinss 24.32 
PE Kcccrdtws teeneenb een 13.52 
ac a 12.84 
Rd ato ow oe cielo a asactvacs 10.14 
yon 5-5 rane ada ia at Scrokiesl 8.11 
agin: g diam letawaia ts 6.76 
IE 2555 6. a a:o: tn 4ieiaivenniana ick 4.73 
ao ae rahe bak atic 4.05 
es ic Wie oa aemomoewe 2.70 
oa iso ais wie de oc cecgbennina 2.03 
I i i oS 2.03 
is ea 1.35 
South and Southwest 
RRSP TP ye seh aicas Seep 25.00 
ES SSR a RN eee! 16.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PICTORIAL 
JOURNALISM 
1938 model 


F you want to get a preview close-up on the 
revolutionary changes that are happening to rotogravure, 
send for a copy of Pictorial Journalism, 1938 Model, thet 
tells how Metropolitan has led the way in this new and 
dynamic trend. Request for a copy of this comprehensive 
treatise on a subject both interesting and valuable to 
everyone active in the fields of publishing and advertis- 
ing places you under no obligation, or cost. 


Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc., 220 East 42nd Street, New York 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Effective with the issue of June Sth, 1938 The Milwaukee Journal becomes affiliated with Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers, Inc. This means the addition of an important market — the 12th largest city in the country — 
and another strong newspaper. 


Gravure 


Metropolitan_--- eekly 


Color 


Additional or alternate papers 


Baltimore SUN @ Boston GLOBE @ Bullalo TIMES @ Clevelend PLAIN DEALER 000 Boston HERALD @ Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 
Chicago TRIBUNE @ Detroit NEWS e@ New York NEWS @ Pittsburgh PRESS 0 Detroit FREE PRESS @ New York HERALD TRIBUNE 
Philadelphia INQUIRER @ S!. Louis GCLOBE-DEMOCRAT © Washington STAR pap St. Louis POST-DISPATCH @ Washington POST 


Milwaukee JOURNAL 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE 


WORLD OF ANY GROUP OR MEDIUM 
MARCH 15, 1938 {27} 


i EO ie harmen eee ee ewse 14.00 
Memphis err eer Te rr 7.00 
ee wsindimehegaieatied 5.00 
PE er rr 4.00 
Louisville ss cei aN std So anlar om 4.00 
PRONE oc bi. ee i mecnaeenens 3.00 
Miami ee eee ee eee ene ee 3.00 
Canine CRG occcicsciccarsvcce FS 
Tulsa i absdhcacan ate aseeunaiat ee amused ocd 3.00 
BE th oe Jee Oe ons en 2.00 
Se ee rer are 2.00 
NEES EE ra 2.00 
RA No co ore ne oe Ee 2.00 


Ds OOS 8. cc se aeseneeee 28.28 


Ee RG ods tS riven scenes en 23.23 
OS ER ree re er 14.14 
SP ere rT eT TTR TL 12.12 
I DE ce sees iliofalatid ares ahah SA 10.10 
Rg eee ere ee 4.04 
Pere er et oe 2.02 
RE A odvecccovdeseseceneeoe 2.02 


Most Essential Factors 


Respondents were free to check a 
factor as either essential, desirable, 
important, unimportant or undesirable. 
The ten (out of 17) leading factors 
as checked for essential, desirable and 
important were as follows: 


“ssential 

Points 
1. Meeting roOOMS .....6eseee reese 484 

2. Hotel large enough to house all 
delegates .....ceeeceeeeeees ,++ 292 

3. Variety of good transportation 
facilities to City .....e.ceeeeees 272 
4, Exhibit space ......--seeeeeces 260 

5. Economy in time and travel ex- 
PENSE 2. wwe weet cece srecees oo 184 

6, Cooperation of well-organized 
convention bureau ........+-e6. 96 
7. Group rates from hotels ....... 84 
7. Favorable local newspaper publicity 84 
9, Climatic conditions ............ 80 


10. City whose location will help 
local or state organization to 1n- 
crease its membership .......... 68 


Desirable 
Points 
1. Favorable local newspaper publicity 186 
2. City whose location will help local 
or state organization to increase 


its membership .........-+-- ++ 150 
3. Opportunities for sight-seeing trips 
to scenic and historic spots ..... 147 
4. Group rates from hotels ........ 141 
5. Economy in time and travel ex- 
pense to members .........+++- 138 
5. Concentration of facilities (ter- 
Te Se eer 138 
7. Cooperation of well-organized con- 
vention BDUreau ....ccccccccees 129 
8. Hotel large enough to house all 
GEOBANES ov cicccvcccccds sees - 117 
8. Opportunities for recreation in 
surrounding territory ........+. 117 
10, Climatic conditions ............ 114 
Important 
Points 
1. Climatic conditions ............ 78 
2. Economy in time and travel ex- 
pense to members ...........-. 68 
3. Group rates from hotels ........ 54 
4. Concentration of facilities (ter- 
minals, hotels, etc.) .........-- 50 


5. Opportunities for sight-seeing 
trips to scenic and historic spots. 46 
6. Opportunities for night life, 
GRE: wexdvabaeonnsenns 44 
7. Cooperation of well-organized 
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convention bureau ..... 660s se0-. 40 
8. Famous and widely publicized 

EE ia wane aia aca is wae ee 36 
9. Variety of good transportation 

eS errr e 32 
10. Opportunities for recreation in 


surrounding territory .......... 30 
10. City whose location will help local 

or state organization to increase 

Sts MOMBCIMD «oo. ccc sce vescs 30 


Opportunities for night life and 
recreation received relatively low 
ratings and the question of excessive 
drinking was mentioned as an impor- 
tant problem by quite a number of the 
respondents. The secretary of the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, whose annual conventions 
bring an attendance averaging 5,000, 
made this interesting point: ‘‘I believe 
that increasing attendance of wives 
aids materially in eliminating exces- 
sive drinking and late hours, which 
affect convention attendance. We en- 
courage the ladies and provide costly 
and constant entertainment for them.” 

He also stated that in good times 
the distance of the convention city 
from the most concentrated number 
of members is not an important fac- 
tor, because the convention is used as 
a vacation excuse, but that in bad 
times the convention should be held at 
the most convenient point. 


Size of Group Sways Choice 


The National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, which had an attendance of 
10,551 at its 1937 meetings, believes 
that “‘a metropolitan city with a cen- 
tral geographic location, like Chicago, 
which can offer adequate convention 
and meeting rooms and ample exposi- 
tion space for an industry as large as 
ours, is most essential.” 

The majority seem to feel that ex- 
positions or similar outside attractions 
were either unimportant or unde- 
sirable, but a considerable number in- 
tend to make an exception to this gen- 
eral ruling for the New York World’s 
Fair in 1939. 

The members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association favor 
a resort hotel and, as the secretary 
points out, “the number of cities that 
will accommodate an attendance so 
large as ours is so limited that we have 
been practically compelled to confine 
our conventions to one resort for years 
past.” 

Convention bureaus came in for 
both praise and criticism. Many re- 
spondents pointed out that their co- 
operation was essential for a well- 
attended and well-organized conven- 
tion. But several criticized them on 
the ground that they were extremely 
active until such time as the city was 
chosen, but that they were conspicuous 
by their lack of activity afterwards. 
The importance of a convention 


bureau was emphasized by the secre- 
tary of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, who said: “Convention bureau, 
convention meeting, building manage- 
ment and hotel cooperation are very 
important and super essential. The 
women who register, the attendants 
who service the visitors, the hotel serv- 
ice, etc., all have a big part in making 
those present feel satisfied.” 

An officer of the National Pest 
Control Association says that most 
associations do not have the knack of 
working up good attendance and that 
the officers need the help of conven- 
tion bureaus, although few are willing 
to admit it. “The need of active and 
direct cooperation on the part of local 
convention bureaus helps tremen- 
dously. Effort directed on letters and 
other means of boosting convention 
attendance once it is assigned to a 
city helps tremendously.” 

Executives representing groups 
holding summer conventions were 
almost unanimous in stressing the im- 
portance of air-conditioned hotel 
rooms, banquet halls, session halls and 
exhibit hails. 

The secretary of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association echoed 
the sentiments of many respondents 
when he said that the operations of his 
group were largely local in character 
and that “in selecting the locations of 
our annual meetings, consideration is 
first given to invitations submitted by 
groups of members in specific locali- 
ties. The idea is to take our annual 
meetings about the country so that 
over a period of years members in all 
parts of the country may have an 
Opportunity to attend one or two of 
the meetings with a minimum of 


travel and expense of time and 
money.” 


For Building Local Groups 


Others stressed the point that the 
interest and enthusiasm of a local 
group was essential in getting out 
good attendance and many others 
think that the location of the national 
convention should be spotted in a city 
where it will be of greatest aid in 
building the local or state organiza- 
tion. 

A note of caution was raised by the 
secretary of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, who admitted that 
the city was important, but “in my 
Opinion too much attention is paid to 
the city and too little to the staging 
of the convention.” 

Officials of associations or others 
interested in convention planning may 
secure reprints of this survey without 
charge by applying to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Bell System Teletypewriter Service sometimes 
develops economies in unexpected directions. 
Wilson Brothers, for example, found from 
a communications survey, conducted jointly 
with Bell System representatives, that they 
could profitably employ typing-by-wire service 
between Chicago headquarters and their men’s 
furnishings factory at South Bend. 

They installed the service in 1931. Not only 
did it provide close, efficient contact between 
the two points, but within a year it permitted 
the company to move several departments from 
the headquarters building to the point of pro- 
duction ... releasing nine floors of space 
at headquarters for rent and revenue 


. cutting overhead way down. 


ed this much space 


for Wilson Brothers 
THAT’S NOT ALL! 


Furthermore, the business is better unified. 
Department managers at Chicago and plant 
production heads at South Bend are able to 
keep continuously in touch with each other. 
Warehousing, formerly cared for at headquar- 
ters, is now centered at the factory. It is not 
necessary to carry such large inventories as 
before. Orders are teletyped from the sales 
department at headquarters and shipped 
direct from the factory —the same day if 
necessary. 

Teletypewriter service may develop similar 
far-reaching benefits within your business. 
Bell System representatives will help 
you investigate. There’s no charge. Just 


call your local telephone office. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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A giant bonfire of cars too old 

and worn to be anything but 

a safety menace on the road, 

dramatized the safety idea to 

the public and created a wave 
of valuable publicity. 


Photo by Milwaukee | pee 
Staff Photographer 


Used Cars Move Apace as Milwaukee 


Stages Spectacular Sales Drive 


UNDREDS of schemes and 
devices have been tried to 
move second hand cars from 


used car dealers’ warehouses 
and lots in the last few years. Some 
have been fairly successful. But the 
campaign just ended in Milwaukee— 
a 28-day February drive—appears to 
have been tops. It’s the story of 
steaming up a dead market. 

The plan was worked out by the 
Milwaukee Journal with the assistance 
of the Cramer-Krasselt Co., of Mil- 
waukee. Dealers reported that their 
volume of sales was increased up to 
100%. The campaign was so success- 
ful that reverberations have been felt 
throughout the industry. 

Now comes the word that, because 
of demand from newspapers and deal- 
ers throughout the country, the Journal 
will shortly produce a brochure telling 
the entire story, and that it will be 
made available to all who are interest- 
ed. Just to give an idea of the sales 
goad that put it over two words may 
be mentioned—shame and fear. 


Dealers Report Sales Increases 


The campaign was aimed to make 
owners ashamed of junk cars; used 
car salesmen ashamed of the poor job 
they were doing. The fear angle was 
aimed at owners. They were told of 
the danger to themselves and others 
if they drove ancient cars approach- 
ing the mechanical borderline. The 
catch-line of the campaign was blaz- 
oned in headlines, in broadcasts, on 
Journal delivery truck posters and in 
advertising. It read: 

“Rid the Road of Jallopies.” 

The drive beat the National Used 
Car Campaign to the gun by more than 
a month. It was both spectacular and 
profitable. 

H. J. Schwartzburg, Oldsmobile 
dealer, one of the best known and 
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“Rid the Road of Jallopies” 


campaign, sponsored by the 


Milwaukee Journal and Cram- 
er-Krasselt, shows what sales 
aggressiveness can do to cure 
the auto industry’s biggest cur- 


rent headache. 


most aggressive dealers in the Mid- 
west, reported that his sales of used 
cars were up approximately 100% in 
February and credited the campaign. 
He added: 

“Without this used car volume it 
would have been impossible for us to 
sell the new cars we sold in February, 
so I say ‘thanks for enabling us to 
make this 100% increase in the face 
of unemployment, and the decreasing 
market.’ We thought a job like this 
well nigh impossible, but you did it.” 

Earl Kuester, manager of the used 
car department of the Kuhl Motor 
Co., said: 

“Our boys went out and retrieved 
prospects that we'd given up as lost. 
You put the nitro into us.” 

H. G. Laed, sales manager, Koep- 
pel, Inc., Packard dealers, reported: 

“The results were amazing.” 

W. E. Simmons, branch manager, 
Ford Motor Co., said: 

“We find through contacting our 
various dealers that your used car 
promotional program created extremely 
favorable impressions, and stirred our 
dealers and their salesmen to greater 
activity.” 

T. F. Cosgrove, executive secretary, 
Milwaukee Safety Commission, com- 
mented : 

“This campaign is to be commended 
in that it serves to eliminate a part of 


the traffic hazards, and also to create 
an attitude of pride in ownership of 
mechanically fs vehicles on the part 
of the driving public.” 

The campaign, mixing up pride, 
shame and fear, and agitating the pub- 
lic, created a wave of emotions. It 
was a skilled use of emotions with a 
broad dash of human psychology. It 
echoed from one end of Milwaukee 
to the other. The campaign was 
worked as follows: 

One of the first things the Mil- 
waukee Journal did after conceiving 
the “Rid the Road of Jallopies” idea 
was to call in Gerald E. Stedman, of 
the Cramer-Krasselt Co., advertising 
and promotional specialists, to assist in 
working out the plan. Research soon 
developed a number of primary facts. 

It was learned that there were about 
162,000 motor cars in the Greater 
Milwaukee area, and that 52,000 of 
these were eight years old or older. 
Approximately one-third of the total, 
therefore, were classified as outmoded. 
Many were mere rattletraps, just able 
to roll, and were considered hazards 
on the highway. 


Features of the Campaign 


A year before there had been 116 
dealers in second-hand cars in the ter- 
ritory. The year had seen 15 of these 
fold up and die. 

The first objective of the campaign 
was to convince drivers that the older 
cars were a peril to themselves and 
others, and that, because of repair 
bills, heavy gasoline consumption and 
loss of oil, the cost of operating them 
was all out of line; too expensive. 

The promotional campaign, summed 
up, came to this: 

Theme—‘Rid the Road of Jallop- 
ies” and “February—the month of 
used car values.” 

Educational Promotion — Pictures, 
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income next six months as 
per cent change from same 


Lower figure: Estimated 
income next six months as 
per cent change from aver- 

ens age of same period in last 


The Nation’s Bright Spot! 


® Oklahoma will lead all states but 
one in percent of increase in con- 
sumer income during the next six 
months over the corresponding six 


The reasons: Oil income above the 
levels of last year with new discov- 
eries in Payne county and further 


months of 1937! 


Oklahoma will lead all states but 
two in percent of increase for the 
same period over the average for 


the past three years! 


Oklahoma is one of but four states 
in the nation to show ANY anticipa- 
ted increase in consumer income 
during the next six months over the 


1937 figure! 


Such are the predictions of Brook- 


mire as of January 29, 1938. 


extensions in the north Oklahoma 
City field; In spite of price declines 
Oklahoma's 1937 farm income was 
up $30,000,000 from the 1936 figure 
and set a new high since 1931. 


Sell the nation’s bright spot 
through the market's No. 1 media... 
the Oklahoman and Times. Sell it 


with a coverage of nine out of ten 
homes in the city carrier zone and 
six out of ten homes in the retail 
trading area. 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. Bisw@eG2mDy-US i alo) .407-0510)\, 9.4) 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


MISTLETOE EXPRESS 


RADIO WKY 
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KATZ AGENCY 


news stories and broadcasts of ‘‘Jal- 
lopy Junking” and other events. 

Journal Truck Signs—102_ vivid 
three-color posters urging immediate 
ised car purchase. 

Special Radio Programs—A mini- 
mum of 12 special broadcasts on Sta- 
tion WTMJ—to focus public attention 
on cach day's used car opportunities, 
including: 

Short Wave “Junking” Broadcasts 

Relay broadcasts from various 
‘junking”’ bonfires, etc. 

Lots and Sales Rooms—Short wave 
broadcasts direct from used car lots 
and sales rooms, to impress the public 
with the quality of the used cars cur- 
rently available. 

Announcements—Station Breaks 
Frequent intermediate announcements 
and station breaks throughout WTM)J’s 
broadcast schedule — reminders that 
February was the “Month of Values.” 

Prior to this campaign Milwaukee 
had been known as an extremely diff- 
cult used car market—some said the 
nation’s most difficult—and it was felt 
that something extraordinary had to 
be done to stir the public. But it was 
felt, also, that the salesmen themselves 
had to be stirred. 


Breakfasts Get Steam Up 


Three breakfasts were given to the 
salesmen, who were told frankly that 
their earnings were too low, and that, 
if they got into the campaign with 
both feet and their heads, here was a 
way to remedy that situation. As evi- 
dence that they were stirred it needs 
only be pointed out that an average 
of 500 used car salesmen attended 
each breakfast and that they went out 
whipped up to do or die. 

Col. Roscoe Turner, the celebrated 
flyer and speed-record holder, was 
brought to Milwaukee for the first 
breakfast by “Jerry” Stedman. It 
seems that Col. Turner is very fearful 
of ramshackle cars, and considers them 
as great a menace as a faulty plane. 
He said so, in terms bordering on the 
violent. 

The bonfires resulted in the public 
burning of 40 “two-bit” cars, and it 
is estimated that the pyres drew more 
than 40,000 persons to the scenes. 
Within ten days 50 used car dealers 
had reported spurts in sales, such as 
they’d never known before. 

When the campaign first got under 
way, research was done to determine 
the “expectancy” on the part of the 
public and, to the surprise of the in- 
vestigators, nearly 60% of the motor 
car users declared they were interested 
in stepping up their ownership to the 
possession of better cars. The re- 
search developed one surprising and 
useful fact: 

Repairs reported by new car owners 
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for the first year’s operation were 
greater than repairs reported by the 
owners of first-class reconditioned 
cars! That gave the used car salesman 
a weapon that few of them had 
thought of before. 

Some rather strange and unexpected 
things came out of the survey; infor- 
mation considerably off the traditional 
record. One of these was the fact 


AN 52036 CAR OUNERS 
Why DRIVE A 


JALLOPY? 


Se 
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The Milwaukee Journal’s “Jallopy” ads 
provided four weeks of background for 
the national “Week.” 


First Report on National 


Used Car Week Shows Gain 


National Used Car Exchange Week 
enabled Ford dealers to sell 10,000 used 
cars on the first day of the drive. This 
compares with an average of 3,400 for 
the last ten days of February. Such is 
the first definite report on the Week’s 
success as this issue goes to press. 

Ford dealers’ gross sales amounted to 
$2,500,000 against a $788,000 daily average 
for the preceding days, according to John 
R. Davis, general sales manager of Ford 
Motor Co. Average unit price of used 
cars sold by Ford dealers was $250, about 
$20 above previous averages. “Purchasers 
are buying the newer models,” stated Mr. 
Davis. This is encouraging to the auto- 
motive industry as a whole, for it was 
that class of second-hand cars that con- 
stituted the major problem, 

Other makers’ fragmentary reports also 
indicated substantial increases. 


that price, from the consumer view- 
point, is a fifth ranking factor in the 
purchase of a car. Price was put be- 
hind safety, behind comfort and con- 
venience, and behind pleasure or econ- 
omy of operation. 

A dealer survey was likewise re- 
vealing. One fact that dealers admit- 
ted, by frank confession, was that the 
public, when checked, professed de- 
cided lack of confidence in used car 


representations. Most of the dealers 
admitted that they had no effective 
training campaign for their salesmen. 
Those who made the fewest sales had 
seldom or never held what could be 
termed sales meetings. They were 
doing very little to ‘‘sell’” their sales- 
men. 

On the salesman’s part it was 
found that too few salesmen followed 
a proper weekly sales plan; that they 
spent less than half of their working 
days in the presence of a prospect; 
that 44% of all sales were closed at 
night; that they did not do enough 
door-to-door canvassing; that a used 
car salesman had to know his cars and 
his job, and be a better salesman than 
a new car salesman. Prospects did 
not take so much for granted in buy- 
ing a used car. 


When the story of lack of training © 


had been put over to the salesmen 
more than 70% of them stated that 
they were anxious to receive sales 
training information. 

The Milwaukee Journal, in winning 
the used car dealers over to coopera- 
tion in the campaign, found no great 
difficulties. It was stated simply and 
quickly that there was no “hook’’ in 
the stunt; there was no ‘must’; no 
contracts had to be signed; no special 
advertising given to the paper. But— 
almost from the first the dealers be- 
gan to come in with copy, and used 
the columns of the paper liberally to 
gain their share of the profits stirred 
up by the momentum of the cam- 


paign, 


Shame Doomed Rattletraps 


The promotion very quickly became 
the “talk of the town.” The element 
of shame was worked into the picture 
and became a strong psychological 
factor. Hundreds of drivers wheeled 
their rattling old jallopies into the re- 
pair shops and even into filling sta- 
tions with apologies. It was appar- 
ent that the publicity was hurting their 
pride. 

This changed attitude on the part 
of the public, plus the back-scene bal- 
lyhoo and the ‘‘needling” of the sales- 
men to go out and do a better selling 
job, worked wonders to jerk the sales- 
men out of a defeatist attitude that 
has grown upon them through many 
months of difficult selling. Their 
morale was improved, their confidence 
strengthened, and they moved upon a 
prepared public with an aggression 
that hadn’t been felt in the industry 
in a long time. 

Too, the campaign was neatly timed 
because it came in just before the na- 
tion-wide promotion of National Used 
Car Week and so was a four-weeks 
preparation for that climax. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


EA is a democratic sort of drink. 
G has a permanent place on every 
one’s pantry shelf. People buy tea 
regularly just as they buy a hundred 
and one other household items -— de- 
spite changes in living habits, buying 


customs or the ups and downs of price. 


That's why it is helpful for executives 
concerned with advertising and market- 
ing in New York to know where the tea 


tonnage markets here are found. 


The New York Times market research 
department has just completed a study 
of tea sales in New York. From this 
study — which covers a true cross- 
section of all retail outlets —the signifi- 
cant fact emerges that families above 
the average-income line buy more tea 
than families under the line, enough 


tea to build profitable ionnage. 


Specifically: 51 outlets serving 7000 
above-average families sell 2780 
pounds of tea a week. 212 outlets 
serving 19,000 below-average families 
sell 2474 pounds of tea a week. (This 


covers loose and packaged tea except 


TONNAGE 


im a (capo 


10c packages and teaballs. Below- 
average outlets sell a greater volume 
of 10c packages, although the typical 
above-average outlet sells more than 
the typical below-average outlet. 
Above-average outlets sell more tea- 


balls, both in volume and per outlet.) 


Note that there are only one-fourth as 
many above-average outlets as below- 


average, and that they serve only one- 


SEND FOR THESE FACTS 


Findings of The New York Times mar- 
ket research department present an 
important new marketing picture of 
New York. They will be sent to inter- 
ested executives upon request. Please 
specify the products whose sales most 
concern you. Address: Market Re- 
search Department, The New York 
Times, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


third as many families. Yet both groups 
of outlets represent equivalent tea 


tonnage markets. 


Because above-average families are 
better customers even for staple items, 
the typical outlet serving them sells 55 
pounds of tea a week while the typi- 
cal outlet serving below-average fami- 


lies sells only 12 pounds a week. 


Similar studies covering a wide 
variety of other products reveal the 
same marketing principle — that the 
most active tonnage or volume markets 
for advertised goods, regardless of 
price, are neighborhoods where family 


purchasing power is above-average. 


Many alert advertising and market- 
ing executives are already profiting 
from this new, reliable market infor- 
mation. It gives them a fresh picture 
of this vast market...a market in 
which The New York Times, reaching 
more above-average families than any 
other medium, spells bigger sales and 
bigger profits. There is no better time 


than now to begin building yours. 


The New ork Cimes 


‘‘ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT’’ 


LNIWAIOVNVW SH1IV§ 
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Our sunshine thought for the ides 
of March: ‘Give a bra to you ma,” a 
Mother’s Day sign in the window of 
a Hollywood corsetiére, as reported by 
Joel Sayre in Scribner's. 

* * * 


Economic theorists are still looking 
at the world through Roosevelt-colored 
glasses. 

* * % 

A writer in the cell next to mine 
knows of a man named ‘'Spittle.” In 
my waggish way, I wondered if that 
might be the author of “Great Expec- 
torations.”’ 

of ok *k 

Maureen Murdoch envisions the Di- 

onne Darlings growing up into young 


womanhood, attributing their popular- ° 


ity in part to “Quint Essence, the per- 
fume used by the world’s sweethearts.” 
ss 4 


Walter Weir clips a little ad from 
the Herald Trib with this headline: 
“Swim in Bermuda this afternoon.” It 
is an ad, of course, for Pan-American 
Airways and Cunard-White Star, the 
latter being agents for Imperial Air- 
ways. A subhead justifies the startling 
statement in the main head: ‘Leave 
Baltimore at 9:30 A.M.—You’re in 
Bermuda in 5 hours.” Another sub- 
head says: “6 days in Bermuda on a 
week’s vacation.” It all adds up to 
good salesmanship. 

* * * 


Somebody will say it, so why 
shouldn’t I? Joe E. Brown is adver- 
tised by word-of-mouth. 

* * 

In her heart of hearts, of course, 

no woman wants to be unchased. 
* * * 


“George Ade 72.”—Headline. It 
seems only yesterday that he was tell- 
ing us in The American Magazine 
“How It Feels to Be 50.” 

. =e 2 


The makeup man of The New York 
Times took a stick of news headed: 
“Ad-Writer Dies in Leap,” placed it 
next to a little notice of the Ad-writ- 
et’s Guild headed: “Learn to Write 
Advertising.” Incidentally I knew the 
copywriter who took the leap. What 
a messy way to do it! 

* * * 


Scranton’s Paul Barrett submits a 
peachy slogan for the Arch Preserver 
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Shoe: ‘Your fallen arch enemy.” 
Nice going, Paul. 
* * * 

Lew Conarroe is in a sloganeering 
mood, too. He offers one for the 
Pullman Co.: ‘The Berth of a Na- 
tion.” 

* * & 

How about a slogan for a vacuum 
cleaner?—“‘Sweep no more, my lady.” 
* * * 

Recommended: “It’s Fun to Write 
Letters.” You may get your copy of 
this breezy brochure by addressing 
Miss Margaret Falconer, The Writing- 
Desk of Eaton, Pittsfield, Mass. 

* ok # 

Stopper by Raleigh Cycle Distribu- 
tors in the March issue of The Open 
Road for Boys: “Five Billion Miles 
Ago.” 

* ok 

In assuring his listeners that a course 
in Effective Speaking would overcome 
audience-fear, Dale Carnegie told of a 
man ‘who was so nervous he couldn’t 
even second the motion.” It got a de- 
served laugh, and doubtless Won 
Friends for the Carnegie Institute. 

* ok * 


Within four days of his 54th birth- 
day, O. O. McIntyre died the middle 
of last month. He dished up New 
York for the folks back home, built up 
a following of some 15,000,000 read- 
ers. Any columnist might well be 
proud of such an achievement. Odd 
will be missed. 

a i 

Speaking of columnists, - Walter 
Winchell, whose predictions so often 
come true, says we are nearer to war 
than we think. We can all hope sin- 
cerely Walter is wrong on this one. 
Peace is giving us enough hell. 

* * & 


Another Philadelphia boy makes 
good. It is itemed that young Ward 
Wheelock has bought out the old and 
profitable agency of F. Wallis Arm- 
strong, a legendary figure among east- 
ern advertising men. As an Armstrong 
v.p., Ward has master-minded the 
Campbell Soup account. That should 
have kept one man busy, even a human 
dynamo like Ward Wheelock. 

x 

The missus tells me that sailor hats 

for gals are coming in again, hat-pins 


and all. It must be the influence of 
that Big-Navy Program. 
ee 6 


American folk-lore could stand some 
further debunking. I never knew a 
colored man named Rastus, a horse 
named Dobbin, a dog named Fido, or 
a housemaid named Bridget. Did you? 

* * & 

Pennsylvania’s Gov. Earle does some 
things I can applaud. For instance, 
his campaign against reckless driving. 
Re-examination for license where a 
driver has injured any one; revocation 
of license for 90 days where a driver 
has exceeded the speed-limit of 50 
m.p.h. 

* * & 

I am waiting for United Fruit to say 
something about its “Snow White 
Fleet and the Seven Wharfs.” 

. = s 

“Chicago’s sweetest advertising buy” 
—the daily combination of the Herald 
and Examiner and the Evening Ameri- 
can—is heralded by a jewel-box con- 
taining two chocolate babies, and a 
folder reading: ‘Birth Announce- 
ment.” T’ll bet Charlie Gould thought 
that one up. 

* * * 

“U. S. Navy Games to Be Played 
Near Japanese Isles.” — Headline. 
Damned subtle, these Americans. 

% %* * 

According to Variety, Merritt Hul- 
burd chucked a $71,000-a-year job in 
Hollywood to return to the Sateve post 
at a measly $15,000 a year. I suspect 
the lowdown is that he is a native 
Philadelphian, and the species seldom 
thrives when transplanted. However, 
from where I sit, $71,000 is a lot of 
dough to thumb your nose at. 

* * * 

A bright but timorous secretary, who 
signs her letter merely “W,” clips a 
March-of-Time headline which she 
thinks (and I agree) would be even 
better for Form-Fit brassieres: ‘On a 
thousand fronts.” 

‘“ -. 

Ethical hooey on the part of the 
medical or legal professions often gets 
in the way of a convincing sales story. 

* * * 

“Gone From the Wind—via Pull- 
man” is a breezy headline on a clean, 
readable color-page in National Geo- 
graphic for March. 

.. @ 

And Exide Hycap batteries did well 
in the Post with: ‘A ship in distress 
flashes a message to car-owners,” aug- 
mented by a swell picture. 

* * * 

There is a rumor that F.D.R. may 
become a columnist. I get it. He'd 
rather write than be President! 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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‘That he who runs 


advertising campaigns 


—§ 


may rca 


NEW facts from Radio Sales make profit- 
able reading for sales-minded executives. 
For example: 

I A TALE OF 737 CITIES. The valuable story 
of the markets represented by Radio Sales, with 


Dealer Zones of Influence maps for each of the 


Radio Sales stations (see item 3 below). 


2 LISTENING AREA MAPS. Accurate CBs counts ly 


of where people listen daytime or evening to ” 


R _ MUM 
; . : P ; lly 
Radio Sales’ stations in ten major markets. Maps A D T | 
‘ 7 ; x " divis; O S ™ 
made by the most conservative technique in radio. Bp ON Of 4 ‘ L 
° Stem, t ” lum} E S 
: ! * (Ne n - 
‘ 7 ‘ . nae i : ‘pot ad . lead, "18 Bro, 
:B DEALER ZONES OF INFLUENCE. Accurate ‘oly, ttisers R 8 Netw, adeastin 
eh é . & Umbj, \ ”* adio S, S Sery;., 
cBs maps of where dealers listen to each station — . thes, ms Networ ales rep Ce for 
‘ a 7 s ‘ye Major Der, resent, 
daytime or evening. (This is a new tool for radio . C hicagy 7 Mirket,. “ Tated . ation. -_ 
° . ° oy E Ney % BR u e , Ons = 
advertisers in planning waste-free merchandising Polis.sy - eet at em 
| Ver) ‘ul ¢ 5 (k ) 
. . ’ Voce Mo ? 
of radio campaigns. (w ish co) 
pag ) , Ww FEI) | : NBtoy D c “harloy, ‘se 
KN 1Cinn ut “ (We -C 
‘ as ‘ ‘ Sy 
4 “DEALERS’ CHOICE.” A study of radio lis- thr, Plus Were I ”), ston 
. . > . regi "Ming a 
tening and radio station preference of food mer- hig Posts onal radio Sham ton Angele, 
“Cif; Nef, AP]) 
2 ; i as ae tc Ne tw 
chants in the Chicago area. From wBsoM, Chicago. nia NV,  °' Work tl “—e the © — 
Wor . oo Our 
’ ind um] - n 
44 NICO y . r . the d1a . 
“IT’S THE PANTS ON A LAMB CHOP.” A story Slump; tl 
° . wlll MN, “ Ne 
of showmanship from the station that has won ML a 


MM, 


the attention of the nation. From wert, Charlotte. 


G@ “sCHMALZ—IS THE WORD FOR IT.” The 
story of a WKRC advertiser who is now selling cases 


of his product where once he sold cans. It’s a story 

of economical selling in a major market. From R A D | QO ~ A I | } ~ 
a wkrc, Columbia’s station for Cincinnati. 
Would you like copies of any of these Radio Sales’ studies? OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT 
Write or telephone to the office nearest you. BIRMINGHAM + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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It sends to mother . .. 


Commander McDonald’s 
“secret” turns out to be a 
household radio device de- 
signed to relieve mothers of 


worry about what's voIng 


. 


on in the nursery or sick- 


room. Retail price: $29.95 


Three Mediums Join to Introduce 


New Zenith “Radio Nurse” 


HE secret is out! For several 
months there has been a rumor 
floating about in the radio in- 
dustry that Commander Mc 
Donald, president of Zenith, was 
about to spring one of his 
Here it is—the “Radio Nurse.” 
In a sentence, the radio nurse is 

a small two-unit broadcasting station 
for use inside the home. One unit, 
called the “Guardian Ear” is plugged 
into a wall socket and set by the side 
of the baby’s bed, or a sick person's 
bed, where it picks up any sound and 
makes it audible, considerably ampli- 
fied, through the other unit—the 
speaker——at any other point around the 


coups. 


hous¢ 

The speaker is merely plugged into 
a socket. There is no interconnecting 
The Radio Nurse works on 
the radio principle and will retail for 
$29.95. If the baby cries, if the in- 
valid calls for a drink of water, or 
there is any unusual sound in the 
room, the loudspeaker—which may be 
placed anywhere instantly 
shouts its warning. 

Here’s how the idea developed: 

Commander and Mrs. McDonald 
live on board their yacht, the Mizpah. 
They have a little daughter, Marianne, 
now nearly two years old. To cut 
down the work and worry of them 
selves and the baby’s nurse, Command- 
er McDonald devised the gadget more 
than a year ago. It was so successful 
that he saw a big field for it. Labo- 
ratory experts in the employ of Zenith 
were put to work to perfect it. 

Commander McDonald is so con- 
vinced that it will receive popular ac- 
ceptance that he is shortly to break a 
national advertising campaign. Th 
first advertisement will appear on 
March 8 in the March 12 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, followed by 
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wiring. 


desired 


others in Ladies’ Home Journal, Wom- 
an's Home Companion, Good House- 
keeping, Parents’ Magazine, Hygeza, 
Child Life, Baby Talk, New Yorker, 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, Surgery, and the American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Besides that newspaper display space 
up to 240 lines by four columns will 
be used in 118 major market news- 
papers. It will also be announced 
over Zenith’s coast-to-coast radio net- 
work program. It is considered that 
the radio program will reach 6,000,- 
000 listeners, the newspapers a_pos- 
sible 13,000,000 readers, and the mag- 
azine display another 13,000,000. 

Demonstration units have been 
placed in the hands of 20,000 Zenith 
dealers throughout the country, Other 
sales devices employed in the campaign 
are: Consumer folders; broadsides; a 
set of two photographs, to each dealer, 
showing the Guardian Ear and _ the 
Radio Nurse. 

As a new-outlet builder, every radio 
dealer in the country—whether he 
handles Zenith or not—is being fully 
circularized on the new device. The 
following extracts from typical display 
copy tells the story. 
talk: 

"You can safely close the door— 

on child or invalid, when the 
Radio Nurse stands guard in nursery or 
bedroom. Yes, you can go where you 
please in your home—whether it 
be living room, kitchen, or basement, 
and— 

“The slightest warning sound will 
be carried to you—wherever you 
choose—instantaneously ! 

“If the baby cries—if the invalid 
wants a glass of water—if there is a 
fire—if an intruder enters—you know 
it instantly. 

“You have never seen anything like 


This is the sales 


. every sound in baby’s room. 


the Radio Nurse before. It is a new 
device using some of the principles of 
radio—but designed for protection, 
not entertainment. An exclusive crea- 
tion of Zenith, it is now announced 
for the first time. 

“Save your baby’s health, hours of 
worry, thousands of steps. Priceless 
protection and convenience at a very 
moderate price. No installation—no 
wiring, no tinkering.”’ 

Commander McDonald points out 
that the Radio Nurse can be set so 
that a footfall on a carpet in the nurs- 
ery can be heard in a distant room, 
and adds, “If such a device had been 
in the Lindbergh baby’s room how dif- 
ferent would have been that story!” 

Magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing is being handled by the E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency, Chicago; 
the radio program by J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago. 


Delco Offers Meter-Miser 


Air Conditioning Unit 

Delco-Frigidaire conditioning divi- 
sion of General Motors has announced 
a new type of unit air conditioner for 
home, office, hotel and similar uses. 
which employs the “meter-miser’” me- 
chanical principle developed for Frigi- 
daire refrigerators and which will be 
promoted on a “five-year protection” 
policy. 

The unit will retail for $399.50, in- 
stalled. Production was started on it 
last week and public introduct‘on will 
be made early in April. Distribution 
will be through the 54 Delco-Frigi- 
daire distributors and districts and 
1,200 retail outlets. Advertising plans 
through Lord & Thomas, have not 
been announced. 

General Motors ~laims that the new 
unit is “the simplest, smallest, most 
compact large capacity room condi- 
tioner ever built.” It has “‘finger-tip 
control.”” cools, dehumidifies, cleans 
and circulates the air and provides 
year round ventilation. A twist of the 
dial controls air movements. 
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Empty Armchairs in 
the Old Home Town 


MARCH 15, 1 


At this moment thousands of National 
Geographic families are traveling throughout 
the world. They have gone away to see the 
Americas first. Perhaps to Europe, Asia, or 
Africa. Others to Hawaii, Australia or New 
Zealand. They may be gone a week, a month, 
or perhaps a year. 
Leading travel advertisers who have used this 
magazine for many years realize the impor- 
tance of this great market. Many of those firms 
have kept accurate records of inquiries, of 
arrivals, or of transportation sold. Ask those 
advertisers, or their advertising agents, what 
they know about the selling power of The 
National Geographic. 

* * * 
Home, however, is headquarters for these 
families. After their travels they return to their 
comfortable residences. In those homes they 
are the best customers of all manufacturers of 
good products. 
Away or at home, these people are The First 
Million Families of America. 


Sell the First Million First 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,000,000 > 


Why the Paraffine Companies Have 


No Salesmen’s Turnover Problem 


NE of the most important fac- 

tors in business is the quality 

of manpower. This 1s par- 

ticularly true for a sales organ- 
ization. Unfortunately, in many sales 
organizations potential manpower 1s 
too often neglected in satisfying pres 
ent needs rather than planning for fu- 
ture contingencies. 

This may be due to a variety of rea 
sons. The need for developing man- 
power through sales training may be 
apparent, but overlooked because of 
the exacting demands upon the time of 
those who are qualified to handle a 
training program. Sometimes the ap- 
parent cost of training is an obstacle. 
Sales training is a sound investment 
and need not be too costly if properly 
handled. Often the mistaken idea that 
salesmen are born, and not made, pre 
vents the development of a sales train 
ing course. Sales training will never 
supplant native ability, a good edu- 
cation, honesty, natural enthusiasm and 
abundant ambition. It would be un 
wise to discount these prerequisites of 
a sales personality. However, experi 
ence has proved that a good sales 
Organization is not a matter of chance 
but the result of a carefully planned 
sales program. 


Training Lowers Selling Costs 


A well-trained sales staff is one of 
the soundest methods of reducing dis- 
tribution costs. Selling costs may be 
high, but frequently it is not fully 
realized that a major factor in reducing 
costs is vitally involved in the charac- 
ter and training of a company’s sales 
force and in its ability to do a real 
merchandising and selling job. These 
facts and conclusions are by no means 
foreign to other organizations. Pos- 
sibly the experience and methods of 
this company* in training salesmen 
will be helpful. 

We spend an unusually large amount 
of time in selecting men for sales 
work. An applicant's past record is 
thoroughly investigated. In addition, 
the personnel director checks his judg 
ment of the man by having the 
applicant meet two or more of the de- 
partmental managers in the sales de- 
partment. If the applicant’s record is 
satisfactory and if these men are favor- 


*The third of three articles on the Par- 
affine Companies’ marketing methods. The 
other two appeared in SM for February 15 
and March 1, 1938. 
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The weak sisters are weeded 
out before they ever have a 
chance to spoil a good terri- 
tory, and the worthy candi- 
dates are given a thorough 
vrounding in fundamentals 
plus continuous supervision 
after they get into the field. 
That, briefly, is why this 
West 


Coast firm seldom 


loses a man except by pro- 


motion. 


ably impressed with the man’s possi 
bilities, he is temporarily employed. 
We feel that no one man is qualified 
to pass judgment on an applicant. 
Fewer mistakes are made by following 
the above procedure. After the men 
have been selected, we feel that they 
are worthy of the investment of fur- 
ther time and conscientious effort in 
training, and then of an almost con- 
tinuous education as long as they are 
with the company. 

In selecting salesmen, we prefer 
moderately young men, well educated, 
with a pleasant personality, a clean 
record, ambition, and a background of 
stability. We do not consider a col- 
lege education or previous selling ex- 
perience a prerequisite; however, it is 
important that a man have a sense of 
values, be able to think straight and 
exercise sound judgment under ordi- 
nary circumstances. We attempt to 
confirm these qualities before a man 
is placed on the temporary payroll and 
try to appraise further and develop 


BY 


H. D. LUCAS 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 


San Francisco 


them in the course of the training pro- 
gram. 

Sales training must of necessity be 
a slow process. It requires a definite 
program, for many facts must be pre- 
sented in a concise and understand- 
able manner. To present such a pro- 
gram requires a well-defined sched- 
ule, time, and the utmost care in check- 
ing and following a man’s progress. 
The work of planning, supervising 
and checking a man’s work can gen- 
erally be handled most efficiently by 
one individual who has been assigned 
this definite responsibility. 

The technique of training will vary, 
but, if a training program is to be 
thorough, it must be realized that the 
entire organization, particularly the ex 
ecutives, should take an active part in 
contributing their share to the man’s 
development and understanding of the 
organization. 


What Should Training Include 7 


A successful sales training program 
may be based upon these general fac- 
tors: (1) The proper selection of good 
material upon which to work; (2) a 
knowledge of the company, its history, 
internal organization and policies; (3) 
a complete understanding of the prod 
ucts manufactured and their use; (4) 
a thorough training in the principles 
of merchandising and selling and their 
application; (5) actual field training 
before being assigned to a selling job; 
and (6) a continuous program of edu- 
cation as long as the man is with the 
company. 

Every man hired for sales work must 
be able to discuss intelligently the high 
lights of the company’s history, know 
the company’s policies, and—of most 
importance—be thoroughly sold on the 
company. The man must be able to 
pass a satisfactory examination on this 
phase of his training. 

The man should have an opportun 
ity to tour and study the entire plant. 
This part of the training should be 
comprehensive enough to give him a 
complete understanding and working 
knowledge of all products manufac- 
tured. He should know in a genera! 
way the manufacturing processes and 
the principal materials used in the 
manufacture of the company’s prod: 
ucts. He must be able to pass an ex- 
amination on this part of his training. 

- After the man has completed his 
general factory training, he is assigned 
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N the advertising conference, the 

Sales Manager again brought up 
“doing something about that New 
York situation.” The old methods 
weren't keeping pace with changing 
conditions—he wanted to reach more 
people with their advertising. Even 
though the company couldn’t spend 
more money, there were ways of 
making it do a better job. He had 
heard about the Mirror’s circulation 
growth, inquired of others who were 
using it, learned it was New York’s 
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second-largest paper with one of 
America’s lowest milline rates. “I’m 
responsible for sales in New York 
and since the Mirror has everything 
we need to reach more people at low 
cost, I want it on the schedule.” So 
the Mirror was put on the list. 


Brief, complete, picture-packed, newsy. 
Second-largest circulation in New York. 
Reaching all areas and income groups in 


proportion to population distribution. 


SUNDAY 
1,428,487 


Sept. 30 
1936 


DAILY 
4 703,986 


SUNDAY 
1,319,919 


DAILY 
605,691 


SUNDAY 
1,183,349 


DAILY 
$54,939 


» 


‘ 
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to the manufacturing division which 
produces the material he 1s to sell. He 
is given ample time at this stage to 
secure a thorough knowledge of the 
product. He must know how the ma- 
terial is made, what it is made of, why 
it is manufactured by that particular 
process how quality is controlled and 


why it is a quality product He 1s 
familiarized with all of the factory tests 
and quality control methods He 1s 


given ample opportunity to discuss th 
products manutactured with the fa 
tory research men and executives. He 
then must be able to pass a technical 
cCxamination 

When the fa tory traininy has been 
satisfactorily completed, the man ts re 
turncd to the general sales office In 
the office he spends considerable tim 
Particular care ts 
taken to be sure that he thoroughly 


m each de partment 


understands the handling of orders, the 
work of the credit, traffic, warchous 
ing and shipping departments. In the 
course of this training he is given an 
Opportunity to spent part of his time 
working with the managers and thei: 
assistants. The man must be able to 
pass a detailed examination covering 
this work. 


Learns Merchandising Set-up 


Part of the new man’s time is spent 
in learning the company’s merchandis 
ing and selling policies. He is given 
time to study and familiarize himself 
with the company’s advertising and 
merchandising services. He is taught 
how these selling aids should be used 
by working with the service men in 
the field. When he has completed this 
phase of his training, he is able to 
handle any merchandising or advertis- 
ing problem that may develop in a 
territory, whether it consists of stock 
taking, window trimming, or the 
planning of a merchandising and ad- 
vertising campaign for an account. 

The novice is then assigned to a 
headquarters salesman and given an 
Opportunity to apply what he has been 
taught. Every effort is made in this 
stage to permit him to develop an 
individual selling technique. This is 
best accomplished by a trial and er- 
ror process. His selling is never per- 
mitted to become personal, but is al 
ways predicated on selling the company 
and the merchandise. In this way he 
learns to think as the company thinks 
without losing his own personality. 
We find that men develop more rapid 
ly by this method and that their sales 
procedure and presentation does not 
become standardized. 

When the man’s training course has 
been completed, it is then deter 
mined whether or not he is to be re- 
tained or transferred to a non-selling 
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position, where perhaps he ts better 
fitted. If we find that he does not fit 
into the organization, and once we are 
sure of it, we discuss the problem 
with him. It is better for him and for 
the company. Fortunately the men are 
selected carefully enough so that this 
procedure iS a rare exception in the 
final stages of the training program. 

When a man is assigned to a selling 
job, we have in the files a running 
report of how he has passed his ex 
aminations and reacted to the training 
program, If there are any doubts, these 
will be noted so that any possibl 
weakness can be corrected 

A report on the salesman, indicat 
ing that he has completed his training 
satisfactorily, pointing out his weak 
spots and recommending such addi 
tional training that we believe he 
should have, is sent to the district 
manager, 

In reporting for work in a district, 
the new man is given an opportunity 
to spend a short time in the district 
office getting acquainted with the of- 
fice personnel, their duties and the 
gencral office set-up. 

The district manager takes each new 
salesman in hand. He works with the 
man long enough to be sure that he 
remembers what he has been taught, 
understands the territory and the opera- 
tions of the district. At this time the 
district manager introduces the sales- 
man to the trade; checks his selling 
equipment to determine if it is com- 
plete and to be sure that he uses it to 
the best advantage. His sales talk 
and method of presentation are care 
fully checked and corrections made if 
necessary. After the district manager's 
first session with the fledgling sales- 
man, he reports his impressions of the 
man to headquarters. 

The first year a man is in the terri- 
tory we secure monthly reports on his 
progress from the district manager. 
The salesman’s daily reports, orders 
and gross sales statements are periodi- 
cally analyzed. Every effort is made 


For SMALLER 
, BILLS 


ky be AHEAD witha 


Two Toucans: Chevrolet Motors’ newest 
outdoor posters will blossom on approxi- 
mately 12,500 billboards throughout the 
United States today, March 15. The two 
tropical toucans appear against a yellow 
background. The words “for smaller 
bills” are in green. V. McCoy Reader, 
of Campbell-Ewald’s art. staff, designed 
the advertisement. C-E is in charge of 
placing the posters, 


during this period to guide and develop 
a new salesman as much as possible. 

Sales training should never end. The 
opportunity should be made available 
for every man to improve as a sales- 
man and to qualify for executive work. 
He should be encouraged to further 
his education, to study his work, and 
the company. The facilities for such 
a development program should be 
made easily accessible. 

It should be kept in mind that every 
man wishes to be considered as an 
integral part of acompany. The job or 
compensation a man receives is seldom 
satisfactory to him. He should be 
made to feel that the company’s suc 
cess in his territory depends upon him 
and that he is contributing to the suc- 
cess of the organization by servicing 
his accounts, developing them, open- 
ing new ones, and in general handling 
his territory in a creditable manner. 
This feeling on the part of a man is 
largely responsible for the esprit de 
corps of a company; something that is 
intangible but apparent to those who 
come in contact with it. 


Conventions Renew Enthusiasm 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the value of periodic sales 
conventions and trips to headquarters. 
Conventions, if well planned, and 
trips to headquarters broaden a man’s 
perspective, strengthen his faith in 
the company and rekindle his enthu- 
siasm for the job. They afford the com. 
pany’s executives an opportunity to re- 
new their acquaintances with the men 
to pass on to them new developments 
and to stimulate their thinking. 

Sales training is exacting work, but 
when carried out with care throughout 
the entire organization, it more than 
pays for itself in reduced turnover in 
sales personnel, better morale, sus- 
tained territory development and in a 
well developed, balanced and flexible 
sales organization. 

An examination of the company’s 
personnel records reveals that for the 
past several years there have been less 
than five terminations for neglect of 
duty or incompetence. We havé yet to 
have a salesman leave the company to 
accept a position with a concern manu- 
facturing a similar line of products. 
A few men in the past have left the 
company voluntarily to accept execu- 
tive sales work with another organiza- 
tion, or to go into business for them- 
selves, handling one or more of the 
company’s lines. 

There is not a single instance in the 
personnel records of a salesman’s re- 
signing because of dissatisfaction or 
unfair treatment by the company. We 
consider this a worth-while achieve- 
ment and are proud of the record. 
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A Remarkable Motion 
Picture on the Art of 
handling People . 


based on actual incidents in the life of 


BEN FRANKLIN 


Young Ben Franklin didn’t have 
the knack of getting along with 
people. He was argumentative 
and opinionated. He was a poor 
speaker. But early in life he set 
up a few simple rules to guide 
him in his relationships with others 


. and they proved to be a tre- 


mendously big factor in shaping 
his illustrious career. 

e “SELLING AMERICA” ¢« produced 
by the Jam Handy Organization, 
gives you these invaluable rules— 
and shows how they can be made to 
work as effectively for you and your 


salesmen as they did for Franklin. 


BE SURE TO HAVE YOUR SALESMEN SEE 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


Slidefilms +» Talking Pictures - Sales Conventions + Playlets 


New York, 230 Park Avenue, MUrray Hill 9-5290 
Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive, STAte 6758 


Detroit, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, MAdison 2450 
Hollywood, 7046 Holfywood Boulevard, HEmpstead 5809 
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WHERE YOU CAN TELL YOUR STORY 


TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


RADITIONALLY, people turn to the 
newspaper for news and interpretation of 
the events of the day. From it they get 
their ideas regarding government and busi- 
ness... men and merchandise. Thus the 
newspaper provides the manufacturer with 
the most favorable setting in which to tell 
the story of his policies, services and 


produc ts. 


3 


Throughout the world news breaks 
hourly! Good news or bad, the 
people demand it... fresh, accurate, 
illustrated as furnished in the 
newspaper. And with the news they 
expect editorial comment . . . the 
voice of the people . . . fighting their 
battles... guarding their rights and 
liberties. 

No other medium so consistently 
crusades against disease, racketeer- 
ing and bad government as does the 
newspaper. It is without equal in the 
field of public service and, as a result, 
it has the greatest respect and con- 
fidence of the American people. 

Obviously, a medium valued so 
highly delivers a ready-made, inter- 
ested audience which an advertiser 
may address under the most favor- 
able circumstances. 

Founded on the basic interests of 


people in their own community, the 


Total Daily circulation 
in excess of 825,000 


THE 
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newspaper is welcomed as a daily 
familiar into the homes of readers... 
concentrated in markets where pros- 
pects and pocketbooks are thickest. 
It reaches everybody reached by any 
other form of advertising. It is the 
any 


create favorable public opinion and 


basic medium in program to 


volume sales 


iF CHICAGO, the newspaper 
which has become an essential part 
of the daily lives of the majority of 
the families is the Chicago Tribune. 
It provides a great, constant audi- 
ence attracted by the vital quality of 
‘Tribune news reporting, its staunch 
independence and its aggressive ac- 
tion in advancing the welfare of 
readers 
Through the columns of the 
Tribune the advertiser can address 
the men and women in every walk 
of life in the Chicago territory. With 
over 670,000 circulation in Chicago 
and suburbs alone, every day of the 
weck, the Tribune reaches this mar- 
ket’s largest and most responsive 
audience 
Chicago retailers, on the basis of 
results, depend chiefly on Tribune 
advertising to help them sell hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of mer- 
chandise annually. They spend the 


greatest part of their advertising ap- 


Chicago Tribune 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


propriations for Tribune advertising. 

The Tribune enables the manu- 
facturer to describe his product in 
detail and to picture it. . . in black 
and white and color . . . so as to take 
full advantage of selling features. He 
can start and stop his advertising in 
keeping with his needs. 

He risks no loss of public favor 
through inexpert or garbled presen- 
tations of his message. He talks to a 
friendly audience accustomed to 
frank solicitations .. . and in the habit 
of looking to the Tribune to get 
buying ideas. 


y= CHICAGO territory is 
celebrated as an active market in 
which many products were first ad- 
vertised and from which they ex- 
panded to national prominence. Case 
histories setting out the successful use 
of Tribune advertising by large and 
small manufacturers will be supplied 
on request. 

You can get at lower cost a greater 
share of the business out during the 
months ahead by making the news- 
paper the backbone of your adver- 
tising program. And in Chicago you 
can take maximum advantage of sales 
opportunities by building your plans 
around the Tribune. Rates per 
100,000 circulation are among the 
lowest in the advertising business. 


Total Sunday circulation 
in excess of 1,000,000 
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Most dance masters teach dancing and look a bit la-de-da. Arthur Murray sells it... about 
$1,000,000 worth a year! ... and looks like a good advertising man. He is one—of the quiet, 
soft-spoken kind who studies people; thinks up ways of making them want what he has to 
sell. He proved it at 20 in Atlanta when—atfter trying to be a reporter and an architect's 
helper—he began advertising dancing-lessons-by-mail patterned on instruction he had 
given to work part way through Georgia Tech. (Inset photo shows college-boy Murray.) His 
mail business brought him to New York: boomed to $150,000 a year. Today the mail is pretty 
dead: but six floors of a mid-town building are alive with 200 men and girl teachers giving 
more than 1,000 lessons a day. He sends teachers everywhere. 


Arthur Murray knows his selling. Says he (with a “dead pan” that worries photographers), 

. always thinking clearly but speaking hesitantly: “I don’t sell people dance study. | sell 
them what dancing will do for them—to bring popularity, charm, exercise, relaxation. A big 
lawyer doesn’t ‘take lessons’; he relaxes.” So he trains his teachers, in weekly meetings, to 
keep that forever in mind. 


This No. 1 American dance master, at mid-40, is smooth and smallish: hates pretence; wears 
business-man clothes—often without so much as a breast-pocket handkerchief; keeps 
physically hard with tough tennis; is afraid to put much swank into his little box of an office 
for fear it will break his luck. Dancing is “my best amusement”, but he is so busy handling 
business detail that he’s fortunate to dance an hour a week—except for an occasional high- 
priced lesson to some rich debutante or nabob. He longs to be an ad writer. or a Wall 
Street operator. 


Why does the Dictaphone Corp. make money? It netted $895,000 last year, $775,000 the year 
before, $561,000 in 1935, $509,000 in 1934; missed dividends only six months during depression. 
One good reason is Merrill B. Sands—his personality and enthusiasm. Coming from Yale, 
through years of trade publishing and advertising agency work to the sales managership— 
now the presidency—of Dictaphone, he is the sales mainspring of the company... and 
technically he’s not a whiz salesman himself! But his stock of enthusiasm, keen intelligence, 
and good, human personality that sparkles not only gets business in new fields and old; it 
inspires zing and hard-working loyalty in his men. 


In hiring, he believes sales managers should let the applicant talk plenty: let him dictate 
answers for the application blank right on the spot. That brings a man out more truly. In 
Dictaphone selling, he has widened the appeal from the good old economy theme to “what 
Dictaphone will do for you”... for executives, politicians, writers, doctors, wherever there’s 
a typewriter. Thus his contacts are with all kinds of people, not just one kind. Says he: “Maybe 
that’s why this business seems always fresh and new and interesting to me.” 


He’s twinkle-eyed, slim-handed, lithe: talks bass, sings tenor, has good music around home— 
partly because of a musical wife and three brilliant daughters; wishes he had a son in Yale. 
He gives himself unstintingly to work . . . work for Dictaphone, for Yale, for such worth-while 
organizations as the National Federation of Sales Executives and the American Management 
Association. He does everything intensely, meticulously, never misplacing a comma. That's 
Merrill B. Sands, friend of thousands, a basic Christian who prays. 


“Bill” Lowe is one of those fellows who “can sell anything he’s sold on—even 
intangibles.” He’s President W. H. Lowe of the Pabco-Paraffine Companies, Pacific 
Coast makers of floor coverings, roofing, paints. Though he started with the firm 
in 1904 as a 30-cents-an-hour draftsman right out of Cornell, “the San Francisco 
‘quake in 1906 shook me over into sales.” He’s been selling Pabco products ever 
since with quick thinking, quick action, quick language (some of it sulfurous) 
and a quick, friend-winning smile. 


His biggest job of selling an intangible is still going on. When his big No. 1 plant 
went union last year—emerging with 17 unions, both A.F. of L. and C.1.0.!—he 
sold his personnel policies and management so well to employes that he gets 
increased efficiency and cooperation. Steel barons please note. 


Lowe thinks building materials producers have missed the boat for a generation 
in their selling policies; but that they are now passing even forward-looking 
automotive men. He’s doing his part; hammering hard on the public: “Today is 
the time to build. It’s 20 to 26% cheaper now—on a basis of space—than in 1926-29. 
Quality is 20 to 45% higher.” He builds model homes around the West to prove it. 
They’re his pet enthusiasm. 


When the going’s the toughest, Lowe works hardest. In every big slump Pabco 
has expanded: In 1921 it went to felt-base rugs; in 1931, to linoleum; now to 
Permanite, a new roofing. He claims: “I can lick any depression so long as the 
gang’s with me.” Apparently it’s with him. So he steams along—both hands on 
product design (see “dark-room” shot below), production and sales—enjoys his 
golf, the movies, and the companionship of Bill, Jr., post-graduating at Stanford. 


Introducing Richards, Boggs & King of Chicago, the Pliofilm Three. For photographic purposes, however, it seems to be Richards, 
Boggs & Queen. King, on picture day, was in London, which, too, seems as it should be. 


Harvey B. Richards, H. R. Boggs and James A. King became orphans of the storm at the time the Marshall Field & Co. wholesale 
house curled up. The three were not manufacturers. They'd always sold. They were department heads. But they thought that an 
experienced triumvirate of salesmen could manufacture if they found the right thing to make. They found a new product, 
Pliofilm. Yes, you've seen it—in the form of those filmy rain coats chic ladies wear on wet days. 


Their first order was for 500 pounds. In one month recently they took 2,400,000 yards of it. They keep 35 salesmen and 600 
other persons at work. They have 90 items in the line: sales offices in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. King is now over in 
London organizing Richards, Boggs & King, Ltd., which will manufacture in England and sell ‘on the other side.” And only 
recently they launched another “natural.” It's a soft, stretchy, latex galosh called “Drench Shoe.” It pulls on like a rubber glove. 


Thus Richards—who headed a group of departments after 25 years with Marshall Field wholesale—Boggs—an MF sales 
manager 20 years—and King—another 20-year MF man who was in charge of 15 outlying controlled stores—turned a bad 
break into a business of their own. Just three small-town boys still making good in the city. 


gument about that.” 


“I’m away ahead of you, Henry; we 
have used Business Week for years, 
not only in buying, but in planning 
our sales activities,” 


“Well, that seems to make it unani- 


ndustry’s Buying 


“John, it’s vitally important i 

that we take every advantage of a , 
market conditions and prices in 
replenishing inventories.” 
“There certainly can be no ar- 


CoMMENTS like those above are 
neither imaginary nor unusual. They 
are direct quotations from letters in 
our files.“ Money and The Markets” 
is just one of many features of 
Business Week which result in so 
many unsolicited testimonials to the 
usefulness of Business Week to busi- 
ness men. 

“Money and The Markets” is 
just one of many reasons, too, why 
Susiness Week is subscribed to by 
more than 100,000 business men — 
why these men pass their copies 
on to business associates, enlarging 
its reading audience to more than 
370,000—why Business Week 
reaches more executives per 


“Well, I think we'll find ‘Money and 
The Markets’ in Business Week an es- 
sential supplement to daily price re- 
ports. Its reports of present conditions 
and probable trends in commodity 
markets are particularly valuable.” 


EK 


advertising dollar than any other 
magazine, 


These are the men whose de- 
cisions affect the future course of 
their company’s business — decisions 
which affect the course of your busi- 
ness. As 4 basis for their decisions 
they must have complete, timely, 
accurate information on all events 
affecting business, which Business 


Week provides. 


Advertisers find in Business Week 
the ideal background for interpret- 
ing their products and services in 
terms of their usefulness to busi- 
ness and industry — to the men who 
guide industry's purchases. 


THE EXECUTIVE’S 
BUSINESS PAPER 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS ¢« 330 WEST 42nd STREET +» NEW YORK CITY 
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\AYZESTERDAY our shipments 
Y: regular customers to- 
taled around $60,000. About 
half of these accounts will 
take advantage of our dis- 
count terms. The others will 


wait until their bills mature. 
Yet, without any delay, I have the full cash proceeds 
in my bank, ready to go to work for me again.” 


That is asimple description of how Commercial Credit 
Company’s open account financing is making the 
money and credit problem easy for hundreds of clients. 


Credit Rating, High—Capital, Liquid 
They ship... bill the customer... send us dupli- 
cate invoices...and get their money immediately. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 


and PROTECTION against Credit Loss 


It’s such a safe, sane and easy way to keep your 
credit rating high and your cash position strong, you 
should certainly investigate it. 


A Comfortable Margin of Safety 
Safe? We have added an exclusive LIMITED 
LOSS feature to the many other advantages of our 
open account financing plan. This enables you to 
discount your receivables with iron-clad protection 
against any credit loss in excess of an agreed, limited 


small percentage. 


Easy? Call in our representative. Determine how 
much cash you need... what receivables you want 
to discount. No notification of customers is neces- 
sary. You get your money at once. No financing can 
be accomplished more simply and quickly than that. 


* 


We'd like to give you a clear 
and complete understanding of 
every detail. ... You'll get it 
straighter and quicker through 
a personal interview than 
through hearsay or correspond- 
ence. Our representative will 
keep any appointment at your 
convenience. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Climatosis” Theme Sells South 


on Weather-Proofed Furniture 


New Orleans firm finds potent sales appeal in controlled 


moisture content which prevents swelling, 


warping and 


veneer-peeling in semi-tropical climate of the Gulf area. 


Be? Bi Gs 


I’S an old selling axiom that one 
of the best ways to move your 
goods is to look for some essential 
difference between your product 
and your competitors’ and then to 
keep eternally hammering away at this 
factor in advertising until the public 
is not only aware that you have a 
“different” product but is made to 
want it for its exclusive features. 
The New Orleans Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. is a pat example of a firm 
that has been doing just that for the 
past ten years—with gratifying results. 
The semi-tropical weather prevailing 
in New Orleans and in similar cli- 
mates within 300 miles of the Gulf 
of Mexico is notoriously hard on fur- 
niture, which absorbs and gives off 
moisture in relation to the amount 
present in the surrounding atmos. 
phere. If drastic atmospheric changes 
occur, severe stresses and strains are 
set up within the wood. Swelling, 
warping, loosening of glue joints and 
the peeling and curling of veneers are 
the usual visible results. The warm, 
humid climate of the Gulf Coast area, 
this manufacturer discovered, requires 
furniture used in that section to have 
a moisture content of 14%, though 
8% or 9% will suffice in most sections 
of the United States. 


Furniture Fills Area’s Needs 


The theme of the marketing story 
sponsored by the New Orleans Furnt- 
ture Manufacturing Co. for the past 
ten years has been that ‘‘dry climate 
furniture’’ made in and for the cooler, 
drier climate of the North and East— 
when brought into the warm dampness 
of the territory the company serves— is 
likely to swell, warp and peel after 
constant use in the home. 

On the other hand, ‘Sunny-Clime” 
furniture, which the New Orleans 
company produces, is built from 
woods grown in the tropics and the 
manufacturing process itself is carried 
on in the same climate in which the 
finished piece of furniture will later 
be used. For this reason, the wood is 
already acclimated and will suffer nc 
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stress and strain in actual use, with no 
Warping, Curling or pecling resulting 
from excess moisture, 

The raw materials used in construct- 
ing Sunny-Clime furniture are brought 
to New Orleans from the tropics and 
are kept in the company yards for two 
to three years—exposed to the sun and 
the rains which standardize their mois- 
ture-content to conform with the ex- 
act conditions they will be subjected 
to in later use. After being dried i 
huge kilns the wood is again placed 
outdoors in large sheds for five or six 
weeks where it is out of the rain but 
is otherwise in the same atmosphere as 
before. Only at the end of this period 
is finished furniture constructed from 
the woods. 


Nature Provided Ad Theme 


To present this story simply and 
graphically to the public, the com 
pany, through its advertising agency— 
Stone-Stevens-Howcott-Halsey, Inc., of 
New Orleans—-has dramatized the 
phrase “Adaption to Environment Is 
One of Nature's First Laws.” Ani 
mals whose physical characteristics have 
undergone marked changes as a result 
of the environment in which nature 
has placed them, have been used to 
illustrate the necessity of adapting ma- 
terials, too, to nature. The Chesapeake 
Bay Retriever, for example, was the 
subject of one particularly effective ad- 
vertisement. 

“Have you ever seen a dog with 
webbed feet?’’ asked this advertise- 
ment. The copy continued: 


“No, we're not joking! There are such 
dogs, right here in the United States—a 
breed of fine hunting dogs known as 
‘Chesapeake Bay Retrievers.’ These marvel- 
ous dogs are great swimmers, due to the 
fact that their hind feet are webbed, like 
a duck’s feet. 

“Nature has given webbed feet to aquatic 
birds, and to aquatic animals, such as the 
Canadian beaver, and the Louisiana musk- 
rat or ‘marsh hare. The development of 
webbed feet on dogs (Chesapeake Bay Re- 
trievers) is but an example of Adaption to 
Environment—one of the first laws of na- 
ture. And don’t forget that nature's law 
of adaption to environment applies to the 


~ 


furniture you buy for your home just as 
it does to birds and animals. 

“It is a recognized fact that the warm, 
humid climate within 300 miles of the 
Gulf Coast is extremely hard on furniture 
that is not specially made for this par- 
ticular climate. That's why, when you go 
to your dealer to buy furniture it pays to 
insist on getting Sunny-Clime, the guaran- 
teed climate-resistant furniture that is spe- 
cially constructed and has its moisture con- 
tent specially balanced for satisfactory, 
trouble-free service in semi-tropical and 
tropical areas. Sunny-Clime furniture costs 
no more—yet serves better. For your own 
protection, accept no substitute!” 


It is a known, scientific fact, points 
out Lawrence H. Stevens, who is re- 
sponsible for the firm’s chosen selling 
appeal, that the capacity of air to hold 
moisture increases with each degree of 
rise in temperature. At a Winter tem- 


perature of 40 degrees, for instance, a 
cubic foot of air will absorb and hold 
only 214 grains of moisture before it 
If more than that 


becomes saturated. 


Web-Teeas. 


A LESSON FOR FURNITURE BUYERS 


| pencael -Clime ae 
| sesirea "aatethere ies 


The Chesapeake Bay Retriever helps to 
point a moral for furniture buyers. 
is present, it falls as rain. For each 
20-degree rise in temperature—within 
the range in which we live—the ca- 
pacity of the air around us to hold 

moisture is practically doubled. 

In other words, when the thermom- 
eter reaches 80 degrees—which is about 
the average daytime Summer tempera 
ture for the Gulf Coast area as a 
whole—the capacity of air to hold 
moisture is four times as great as it is 
at 40 degrees; and, on really hot days, 
when the thermometer hovers around 
100 degrees, it is eight times as great. 

“You can readily see,” he contin- 
ues, “that wood that is not scientifically 
prepared to absorb this excess moisture 
cannot give satisfactory service in our 
climate.” 

Another series of advertisements 
that presented the same facts in a 
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slightly different manner, stressed the 
importance of “balance” and empha- 
sized that Sunny-Clime furniture has 
its moisture content “balanced” to suit 
semi-tropical climates. The United 
States Forest Products Laboratory 
published figures which back up this 
story and they were quoted in the ad- 
vertising: 


To give satisfactory service, wood must 
be seasoned to such a degree that the mois- 
ture-content change after fabrication will 
be minimized. It is obvious that the mois- 
ture content of wood for use inside homes 
in any one city must be somewhere be- 
tween the seasonal extremes, probably 
about midway. A moisture content of 8% 
to 9% would meet this requirement for 
most parts of the United States, except the 
arid Southwest and the warm, damp coastal 
region. Tests showed a moisture content 
of 14.5% in wood blocks hung over furni- 
ture in homes in New Orleans.” 


Balancing the moisture content of 
Sunny-Clime furniture is not as spec- 
tacular as the feat of balancing three- 
high on the tight rope, admits this ad- 
vertisement, which illustrates ‘such a 
gymnastic feat being performed in a 
circus. But it is far more significant, 
the copy adds, and goes on to tell the 
special qualities of the Sunny-Clime 
materials and to quote the aforemen- 
tioned statistics. 

In addition to specially selected 
woods, the company points out that 
special quality glues, special finishes, 
and special mortise-and-tenon con- 
struction, assure freedom from “clima- 
tosis” (an effective word coined to fit 
the situation). 

Quick to capitalize on current events 
that can be dramatized in its adver- 
tising, the company uses advertisements 
illustrating unusual animals like the 
elephant (whose trunk gradually 
lengthened to fit the demands of nature 
when its tusks interfered with its ob- 
taining sufficient food), and the gi- 
raffe (whose neck must be long to 
enable it to secure nourishment from 
trees and bushes in sections where 
grass and low shrubbery are unavail- 
able) when the circus comes to town. 
On the occasion of Admiral Byrd’s 
visit to New Orleans on a lecture tour, 
an advertisement was inserted in the 
New Orleans Times Picayune describ- 
ing how the penguin has adapted itself 
to “one of nature’s first laws” in the 
Arctic regions in which nature has 
placed it. 

That the advertisements possess 
reader interest to a high degree is 
proved by the fact that many of Mr. 
Stevens’ friends stop him on the street 
to remark that they have seen “his 
latest ad” in the papers. 

Few advertisements have appeared 
for individual pieces of furniture. The 
company is selling an idea and by do- 
ing so is making sales for its entire 
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line and for the name Sunny-Clime. 
The fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment itself has been ‘‘sold’’ on the 
climate-resistant idea to such an extent 
that the officers’ quarters at the naval 
base in Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, the 
American Legation in Monrovia, Li- 
beria and other tropical and semi-trop- 
ical government posts in the Canal 
Zone and elsewhere are equipped with 
Sunny-Clime furniture, is a gratifying 
result of this distinctive sales appeal, 
though one of the company does not 
overemphasize in its advertising. 
Established over 40 years ago, the 
New Orleans Furniture Manufacturing 


Co. prides itself on being an alert, 
style-conscious, growing organization 
giving employment to nearly 500 
people (an all-time peak), with an 
annual payroll of more than $400,000. 
At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, only 15% of the furniture sold 
by the company was made in New Or- 
leans; 85% was brought in from other 
sections of the United States. Today 
the picture is exactly reversed. More 
than 85% of the furniture it sells is 
made in the Crescent City and only 
such items as floor-coverings and spe- 
cial suites and pieces are made in other 
centers. 


Down the aisle of the Bakelite Traveleade exhibit, showing some uses of plastics. 


Bakelite Starts a Traveleade 
to Exhibit Plastic Products 


AKELITE was discovered some 

30 years ago in the poorly 

equipped laboratory of Dr. L. 

H. Baekeland in Yonkers, 
N. Y. To tell the story of the develop- 
ment of the plastics industry, and par- 
ticularly the growth of the Bakelite 
Corp., from that discovery, Bakelite 
last week put on the road a unique 
exhibit of the thousands of products 
in which its plastic is used today. 
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Bakelite plays a part in fun, too. 


Bi 


Bakelite calls its itinerant exhibit 
the “Bakelite Travelcade.” It will tour 
about the country in trucks especially 
built to house the various units, which 
include 22 demonstration booths, 
motion picture equipment and an 
actual press that molds a sample plastic 
product on the spot. A group of 
Bakelite scientists accompany the 
Travelcade to give a word story of the 
business and supplement the animated 
demonstrations, photographic repro- 
ductions and actual product exhibits in- 
dicating the uses of plastics in aviation, 
household products, building materials, 
business machines, packaging, radio, 
amusements, musical and surgical in- 
struments, etc. 

At present the Travelcade is sta- 
tioned at the Museum of Science and 
Industry, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, where it will remain for a 
month. From there it will be sent 
around the state of New Jersey and 
then installed in the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia, thence to the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Check Your Word Equipment 
Before You Start to Sell 


BY 
MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


HE next time you organize your brief case 

and samples for a trip, don’t forget to 

overhaul your word equipment, too. It is 

surprising how those speech manners can 
create resistance, or smooth the way; how they can 
contribute to your sales talk or cancel your best 
points. Here are some examples of bad speech 
manners, and, in bold face, the more persuasive 
phrasing of the same ideas: 


“Sorry you are not willing to give my line a try.” 

“Thanks for going over this with me. I’m 
sure that we'll work together later on.” If a 
man is worth seeing, he is worth cementing for 
the future. 


“I’m not trying to rush you—but—.” Or, “I’m 
not trying to make up your mind for you, but- 
and presenting a flood of arguments when the 
purchasing agent already has all the facts and is 
thinking it over. 

Silence, after a man has the facts about your 
merchandise, is often more effective than words. 


“I'd like to see you buy this, because—”’ 

“You will want to buy this because—” “I” 
causes the salesman more trouble than any other 
one word. Ycu preferred must be the rule. 


“I've got personal reasons why I am anxious to 
sell to you.” (When the salesman has been told 
to bring in Account XYZ for the house—or else!) 

“My firm is particularly anxious to please 
you. We like to do business with customers of 


your type.” 


“Do you understand what I mean?” 
“Am I making myself clear?” 


“I guess you didn’t understand me when | 
said—" “I guess you didn’t get me—” 

“I didn’t make myself clear. What I meant 
was—” 


“This is our cheaper quality.” 
“This is our less expensive quality.” 


“You won't be sorry if you buy it.” 
“You will always be glad you made this 
choice.” 


“TI tell you, old man—” 

Plain “Mister” is better than speech familiari- 
ties, which you can save for the old college pals 
you'll meet at the big homecoming game. 


“I was down this way and I thought I'd drop 
in to see you.” 

“I planned this trip because I wanted to see 
you—” and then plunging right into a sales point 
is far more effective. It isn’t very flattering to be 
called on just because the salesman is in the terri- 
tory anyway, nor does it help to build a sale. 


“You probably won't believe me when I say—” 
followed by some point pertinent to the sales talk, 
such as a sales volume figure. 

“You will be interested to know,” or even, if 
the fact is a startling one, “You will be surprised 
to learn that—”; but ever a suggestion that dis- 
belief is expected! 


“T’'ll let you in on this, if you promise to keep 
it under your hat.” 

“I’m telling you this in confidence.” Most 
people deeply dislike being cautioned, ‘Now, 
don’t you tell anybody that I told you!” 


‘No, my house wouldn't do business with that 
chiseler.”’ 
“No, he is not one of our accounts.” 


“I can give you price merchandise, too.”’ 
“This is our lowest price for dependable 
quality.” 


Camera Guild, Inc., N. Y. 


File politic phrases away in your mind for ready 
reference—they are potent selling tools. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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Mr. Beecher, at his new credit file, a-k. “Why didn't we adopt it sooner?” 


Quick Answers from the Credit 
Department to Speed Sales 


ANY credit managers shrink 

from replacing an obsolete 

credit filing system with an 

efficient one because of their 
fears of confusion during the change: 
Old records might not be accessible 
while the new are being prepared. 
Delays in passing orders. Procedure 
of other departments interrupted. 
Other functions of the credit depart- 
ment neglected because of attention 
directed to the problems of the new 
system, etc. 

Upon making such a change in 
Autopoint’s credit filing system re- 
cently, I learned with relief that all 
these fears are groundless. We insti 
tuted a complete transformation from 
one system to an entirely different one 

without the slightest difficulty. Re- 
sulting advantages, both during the 
change and afterward, are so great as 
to prompt the familiar question, “Why 
didn't we adopt it sooner?” 

The laborious and _ time-wasting 
task of fumbling for cards in the old 
upright files—in which it was possible 
to see only one card at a time 
prompted me to look for a file that 
would eliminate “fingering.” A visit 
to the National Stationers Show 
located at least two systems that are 
admirably adapted for use of credit 
managers. I decided on a visible file. 

Under our former method, two 
separate groups of cards were main- 
tained, one for retail trade, and one 
for advertisers and wholesale users of 
Autopoint products within their own 
organization. The upright cards in 
each of these groups were filed accord 
ing to states and cities, the customers’ 
names in each city being classified 
alphabetically. While this class‘fica- 
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Autopoint threw out a cum- 


bersome old credit record 


system and established in its 
place a visible card arrange- 
ment which saves time and 


money and 


improves ef- 


ficiency. 
BY 
CLARENCE BEECHER 


Credit Manager, 
Autopoint Co., Chicago 


tion might have been useful to the 
sales department, it had many disad- 
vantages to the credit department. 

Upon installing our visible system, 
cards were grouped in alphabetical 
classification, regardless of the cus- 
tomer’s location. Merits of our new 
system, now fully tested, include: 
Simplified filing that saves at least an 

hour each day. 

Any desired card located instantly. 

Visib'e display of customer’s name, 
city, state and rate. 

Complete information in brief and 
orderly form. 

The equipment is a_ space-saver. 
Although the cabinet we have is 12” 
high, 14” wide and 25” deep, it con- 
tains 14 trays providing space for 
2,408 cards. The new cards were 
printed to order to suit our special re- 
quirements; yet their cost is even less 


than that of the old cards, because they 
are smaller and, not being required to 
stand upright, are of much lighter 
stock. The extra inch strip on the 
bottom of the cards (perforated so that 
it can be detached after the card has 
been typed) holds the card firmly in 
the typewriter while bottom lines are 
being typed—an improvement any 
stenographer will appreciate. 

On the lower part of the card im- 
mediately above the perforation, a cus- 
‘yncr's name is typed on the left, in 

- center, his city and state. On the 

ne line to the right appears the 
customer's rating or his credit classifi- 
cation. On the line immediately above, 
the customer's local address is written 
and to the right appears the name of 
the buyer for the firm. On the next 
line, the type of business is indicated, 
the name of the salesman selling the 
order, and terms. This latter classifica- 
tion is necessary because of different 
terms on dealer and advertising ac- 
counts. On the lines above, credit in- 
formation is given and this can be 
added to from time to time without 
removing a card from the trays. When 
the cards are filed in their trays noth- 
ing but the lower line (the customer's 
name, city and state) is visible. Any 
particular customer can be located in a 
single column, instantly visible, instead 
of fingering through a box of cards. 

In making the change we were able 
to bring our credit information up-to- 
date. The old credit card was attached 
to each order that came in. Then it 
was given the “‘once-over’”’ by several 
company officers through whose hands 
it passed. It was also checked against 
the latest agency rating and our ledger 
records, These verified data, together 
with credit information of current 
value, were then typed on a new card. 
By this procedure we even saved our- 
selves the annual and laborious task 
of removing ‘dead cards’’—as these 
automatically remain in the old files. 

At the start it was, of course, neces- 
sary to type a new card for practically 
every order that came in. But now 
(several months after) we have new 
cards bearing the latest credit informa- 
tion for about 50% of the incoming 
orders. Within a short time the active 
accounts among the old cards will be 
entirely absorbed and the old dead 
timber can be disposed of so far as the 
credit department is concerned. 

We have gained several valuable 
ideas by the enforced check-up and 
analysis of our needs and methods— 
ideas whereby we have greatly im- 
proved other details of our credit de- 
partment procedure. Too, Autopoint’s 
credit department must give imme- 
diate service without friction or con- 
fusion to invite delays, and the new 
system’s time saving alone would jus- 
tify our change. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


| 
1 California, 


EBRASKA’S Lincoln is best known. It’s the 

state capital; has 80,000 population; is an ac- 
tive grain and livestock trading center; boasts the 
nation’s most beautiful state house. Probably your 
sales department is well represented there. 

But California, also, has a Lincoln—a prosper- 
ous town of two thousand, with fruit packing 
plants and thriving trade in fruit and grain. 

So has Illinois a well-known Lincoln—with thir- 
teen thousand population, with coal mines, potter- 
ies, railroads and a rich agricultural trade territory. 

Altogether, there are twenty-four cities, towns 
and villages called Lincoln. With their railroads, 
banks, utilities, packing plants, grain elevators, 
flour mills, they make up a market typical of that 
great slice of America found in small towns. 

Are you reaching the business buyers in these 
off-the-path markets? 


Also, Has a L 


Under wood 


incoln 


Proper cultivation may bring you enough sales 
to make the difference between a profit or a loss 
at the year’s end. 

You can reach and sell these big business buyers 
through Nation’s Business. They read it with in- 
terest and follow it loyally. It, alone, of all maga- 
zines in the business field reaches enough of the 
right men everywhere to create up-swinging curves 
on your sales charts. 

In towns of 25,000 and over, Nation’s Business 
has 145,999 subscribers. In towns under 25,000 it 
has 146,429 subscribers—enough in each group to 
total the circulation of the next largest business 
magazine! 

To get a close-up view of this market ask a 
Nation’s Business representative to show you his 
list of big manufacturing establishments in small 
towns. 


ah NATION’S BUSINESS *« Washington 


TOTAL NET PAID, A. B. C.—297,317 
The net paid includes 34,021 subscriptions to members of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Nation’s Business has more than 1,300,000 readers. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Collect Your Money— 
But Keep Your Customer 


No more ticklish problem arises in the routine of business 


correspondence than that of dealing with the customer who 


hasn’t paid his bill. Here are some tips on how to be firm 


with these delinquents, yet retain their good will. 


BY ROBERT 


R. AURNER 


Professor of Business Administration, 


University of Wisconsin 


HE man in an organization 
who is delegated to collect the 
delinquent accounts finds him- 
self, if he is at all sensitive to 
the sales curve, in a pretty dilemma. 

He must not offend the customer if 
he can help it. But he must get the 
money. Here is the problem that 
makes the work of the collection man 
dificult. If he is too drastic, he 
drives away business. This would do 
no harm if it were merely the dead- 
beat who will never pay anyhow. 
Such a loss would be helpful. 

But not infrequently he finds that 
he has alienated some of his steady 
“old reliables’ who are good, but 
notoriously slow pay. He dare not, 
however, forget the other side of the 
picture. If he is too lenient in his 
methods his own firm will fall short 
of funds to carry on its own business; 
and debtors, becoming familiar with 
his reputation for being “easy,” will 
let him wait for the money while they 
pay others who are more strict. 

The power of tone shadings in the 
writing of a business letter is tremen- 
dous. Nowhere is tone more impor- 
tant than in collections. It must 
always be tactful and friendly (up to 
the final legal break, at which point in 
the majority of instances the customer 
is irretrievably lost); but it must be 
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made crystal clear to the customer that 
the firm is taking a strong stand, and 
that the debt must be paid. 

There are three main classes of de- 
linquents to keep in mind, if you are 
going to do any collecting by letter: 

I. Those who pay when notified. 

II. Those who will take their 
time, no matter what you 
write—"‘slow pay.” 

III. Those who will pay only un- 

der pressure. 

To Class I you can extend some of 
the following appeals: 

Have you overlooked this account? 
Is our memorandum of the account 
correct? May we have your check for 
$9.47 in order that we may close ac- 
counts by Friday? Is there some rea- 
son for delay? We know that this 
statement has merely escaped your at- 
tention, and we suggest that when you 
send in your check you also make a 
trial order of, etc. (sales material). 

To Class II these appeals are ef- 
fective: 

Self-interest (resell the customer 
the value of the goods originally or- 
dered; reinstate in his mind how the 
goods looked when they arrived; sug- 
gest concrete ways in which he has 
been benefitted). Pride. Good will. 
Cooperation. Fair dealing. Honesty. 
Good nature. Wish to avoid annoy- 


ance. Good reputation. Success. Fam- 
ily affection. Imitation. Competition. 
Value of keeping credit undamaged. 
Are you short of capital? Are your 
own collections slow? Our salesman, 
Mr. Blank, tells us business is pretty 
slow in your locality. How about a 
bank draft? Won't you tell us why 
your account has gone unpaid? If you 
will only give us the details of your 
present situation, perhaps we can ar- 
range a partial payment plan. Fear, 
phrased gently. Mild threats, growing 
stronger. 

To Class III your steps are limited: 

Appeal to the discouraged delin- 
quents through pride, imitation of 
other successful merchants, shame, 
fear, and threat of suit. Appeal to 
dishonest delinquents simply through . 
fear, threat of suit, and outright legal 
steps. 

Use this formula: 


1. Be persistent. Keep everlastingly at it. 

2. See that letters exert pressure promptly 
and regularly. 

3. Always state in each letter the exact 
amount due. 

4. If you desire, enclose a statement or 
invoice. 

5. Hang on to the good will of your 
debtor as long as you can. 

6. Select your appeals to fit your cus- 
tomer, when you happen to know him. 

7. Reinstate in the delinquent’s mind the 
genuine value of the goods he ordered. 
Resell him on his purchase. It is es- 
pecially helpful to cite the examples of 
other merchants who have made ex- 
cellent profits on the same goods. 

8. To add force, specify a final date on 
or before which his check must be re- 
ceived. 

9. Never under any circumstances allow 
anger, pity, or contempt to appear in 
your letters. To do so will hopelessly 
defeat your object. You may conceiv- 
ably get the money. But you will as- 
suredly lose your customer—for good. 


Never Waver, Never Plead 


Fixing the three main classes of 
debtors in mind, determine to your 
satisfaction into which class your de- 
linquent falls. Select the set of ap- 
peals you think will be most effective 
in his case. Then be courteous, but 
never plead. Be reasonable, but never 
waver in the firmness of your stand. 
Your delinquent will respect you more 
for it. 

The following letter has been used 
effectively by many firms. Phrase- 
ology, of course, varies, but the letter 
tone is about as follows: 


The check you intended to send us in 
payment for this month’s account of $14.91 
has not yet arrived. No doubt it was 
simply overlooked. 

This is not a serious oversight, to be 
sure, but for the sake of simplifying the 
handling of thousands of these small ac- 
counts, promptness in remitting is greatly 
appreciated. 

Don’t go to the bother of writing a let- 
ter. Such oversights occur frequently, and 
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West Washington St., 


we understand how it happens. Just pin 
your check to this letter and mail it back 

For your convenience an addressed en- 
velope is enclosed 

Avoiding any show of resentment 
at the delay in payment, this letter 1s 
friendly, simple, and direct. Should it 
fail to bring the check, material for 
following letters can be readily found 
in the reasons why prompt, regular 
collections must be made: 

You need the money for your own busi- 
ness 

If you allow a long extension, he has 
your money, you pay interest on it, your 
overhead rises correspondingly, and you 
are forced to charge relatively higher 
prices. This puts you at a disadvantage 
in the face of competition 

The account is justly due for a valuable 
service rendered 

Customer has willingly assumed this ob- 
ligation. 

To maintain his line of credit, you must 
have his payment. 

The financial policies of your firm were 
made clear when credit was extended to 
him. Among other reasons, you wish to 
help him preserve his excellent credit 
standing; you wish to help him to expand 
his business to even further profit. Here is 
the way, etc. 


Successful Opening Volleys 


Effective collection letters can be ex- 
panded around such opening sentences 
as the following: 

When we extended you credit, we did 
so gladly because of the fine reports we 
received about you. 

As the (give his position) of the (name 
of company), you are a man of responsible 
position. It is because of this fact that 
we have been glad to extend credit to you 

Perhaps at some time you've written a 
letter to a customer in which you said that 
you would appreciate a check in payment 
of, etc. Of course then you know how it 
feels, and you'll appreciate our present re- 
quest 

You are not going to forget (name of 
your company) next time you sit down to 
write checks, are you? 

We want you to know that we value 
your business and that you are a welcome 
customer on our books. But this morning 
the general manager of our firm came in 
and said to me that in ten days he was 
going to ask for a report telling him just 
who owes us money and why they owe it 
Frankly I don’t want to put your name on 
that list. I want to rate you Class A in 
that report, and all it takes to let me is 
your check for $23.12. 

Sharp language is a double-edged 
weapon. In unskillful hands it may 
cut both ways at once. It is splendid 
for force in later stages of collection 
procedure. It is fatal interference to 
your success in early stages. Success, 
it should be remembered, consists of 
keeping your customer. 

Don't shoot the “works” until you 
have exhausted all the more courteous 
and friendly methods. Save your can- 
nonade until you need it. Become fa- 
miliar with the following sharp 
phrases. They appear below in the 
order of increasing strength: 

1. Referring to past unanswered letters. 
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2. “At your earliest convenience’; “im- 
mediately.” 

3. Mentioning a definite time limit: “By 
return mail.” “By April 17.” “Within 
48 hours.” 

4. “Will you not send us your check?’ 
‘We shall be greatly obliged, if you 
will send us your check.” 

5. “Please send us your check.” 


6. “Kindly send us your check.” (Very 
much stronger than “please.” Be care- 
ful how you use “Kindly.” It is far 


more curt than is at first apparent.) 

7. “Let us have your check at once.” 
“Send us your check immediately.” 

8. “We now require that you send us.” 
“We must now insist that you send us.” 
“We are compelled to demand.” “It 
is absolutely imperative that you send 
us.” 

9. Veiling the threat of action: “We 
should dislike, and we are sincere in 
this statement, to be forced to resort 
to other measures.” 

10. Making the threat specific: “Sight 
draft’ (mild); ‘collection agency” 
(stronger); “our attorney’’ (last step). 
You will find this list an ever-pres- 

ent help in time of collections. Not 

only can you select the phrase appro- 
priate to the stage you find your cus- 
tomer in, but you can use the prin- 
ciples of emphasis in deciding where 
to place the phrase in the letter. At 
the end, it comes at him like a bomb- 

shell. Hidden in the middle within a 

paragraph he hears only the whine of 

the shrapnel. 

Such phrases should be avoided in 
letters designed to be wholly neutral 
and courteous. 


Be Courteous to End 


Remember: Courtesy costs you noth- 
ing and may win you much, even in 
letters of force. Even in collections 
where legal steps are just behind the 
scenes, and where the firmness of lan- 
guage and decision is paramount, 
courtesy may still be admitted: 

You will realize, Mr. Blank, that we 
regret the need for placing this matter in 
the hands of our legal department, but 
in all fairness to our other clients we must 
take this step if we have not received 
your check by noon of December 3. 

Here courtesy is mingled with very 
plain intentions. Again: 

We certainly do not want to embarrass 
you with legal action. In fact, it seems to 
us that right now it is more than ever 
necessary for business men to exchange the 
most complete confidence in order to help 
each other in weathering the present finan- 
cial conditions. We want to help you 
through if we’can, but only the frankest 
kind of statement from you immediately 
will make it possible. Failing that, we 
shall have to turn the matter over for final 
action. Are you going to let us help you? 
Or will you force us to go ahead the other 
way’ See that your reply gets to me per- 
sonally and at once. 

There is no wavering here. The 
tone is all ‘‘cut-the-mustard-and-cut-it- 
fast’ but the undertone is courtesy 
from beginning to end. 

Collection letters are usually written 
into a series, pressure increasing pro- 


portionately from the first letter to the 

last. 

The experience of skillful collection 
managers indicates that ‘Collection 
Procedure,”’ as it is termed, falls nor- 
mally into four divisions: 

Reminder letters. Assumption. ‘‘Over- 
sight. Will pay.” 

Resale letters. Assumption: 
pay. Order all right? 
bill correct?” 

Discussion (or strategy) letters. As- 
sumption: ‘Financial difficulties? 
Tell us about them so we may help. 
Must pay.” 

Urgency (Force) letters. Assumption: 
“Check must be forced. Sorry we 
are compelled to do this. No re- 
course—must pay!” 


“Will 
Amount of 


All Four Types Have a Place 


Reminder letters are memory helps. 
They keep the bills before the eyes of 
the delinquent. They are friendly 
always; may embody sales material, 
suggesting a reorder; may carry an 
envelope stuffer introducing a new 
line of goods. They are entirely neu- 
tral and have not the slightest shade 
of threat. 

Resale letters are particularly impor- 
tant for firms who do an installment 
business, although they are equally 
useful for other businesses as well. 
Their aim is to make the order stick. 
In installment sales, it can be seen 
how necessary it is to keep fresh and 
vivid the first glow of pride in the 
possession of the article purchased, in 
order that the purchaser's estimate of 
its value may not shrink and make 
him reluctant to pay. The resale let- 
ter resells the purchaser on what he 
bought, satisfies him happily that he 
did the right thing, and re-paints for 
him the high value of the article he 
ordered for which payment is now 
due. 

Discussion letters bring into play: 
First, the appeal to friendly coopera 
tion—-“"Won’'t you tell us frankly just 
what the difficulty is? Many times in 
our long business experience we have 
been able to extend just the right 
kind of aid. But we must first know 
the facts.” Second, the intervention 
of a third party (the general manager, 
the secretary, or some other company 
executive) who steps in persuasively 
to give the delinquent another chance 
before force is brought into play. 
“When I sat down at my desk this 
morning I found a memo from 
our collection manager saying...” 
(Signed, Treasurer). 

Urgency (force) letters are usually 
short, direct, unequivocal. They should 
be promptly followed by the action 
they threaten to take. That house is 
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most respected which lives rigorously 
up to its word. 

The famous Roycrofters of East 
Aurora, N. Y., like other businesses, 
sometimes find it necessary to go after 
their money. Here is an effective ap- 
peal first used by Elbert Hubbard 
years ago: 

Dear Friend: 

This is a pretty blunt question. But its 
answer is one of vital importance to us. 

Are you going to settle for Vol. I of 
the Complete Works, or are you not? Ten 
Dollars, you know. 

Hope still crimsons all the East, and 
we await your reply by return of mail. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Elbert Hubbard. 

P.S. Volume II is ready. Shall we send 
it along? 

Note the sales material in the post- 
script. With great care for courtesy, 
this letter exerts a very definite pres- 
sure 

In the following contrasted letters 
you will note that the same object is 
achieved—-namely, informing the cus- 
tomer that he has been placed on a 
cash basis until he pays his bill. In 
the first letter he is told that “he will 
have to pay cash until,”’ etc. 


The gasoline tax which went into effect 
on April 1 makes it necessary for us to 
advance 2 cents per gallon in cash to the 
State for all of our credit customers. This 
makes it impossible for us to carry an ac- 
count which is not paid in full by the 10th 
of every month and we are therefore obliged 
to ask you to pay cash until the enclosed 
account has been paid. 

Trusting you will appreciate our position 
in this matter, we are. . . 


In the second letter they inform him 
pleasantly that they are going to go 
right on serving him as always, with 
only a temporary change to cash basis 
until the check arrives: 


The gasoline tax which went into effect 
on April 1, makes it necessary for us to 
advance 2 cents per gallon in cash to the 
State of Wisconsin for each of our credit 
customers. 

You will appreciate that if we ourselves 
were to advance the tax money on all our 
accounts not paid up on the regular due 
date (the 10th) we should be carrying a 
financial risk out of all proportion to sound 
business practice. 

In view of this explanation, we are con- 
fident you will pay the enclosed account at 
once. Pending the receipt of your check, 
we shall be glad to continue serving you on 
a cash basis. 


Get the money—yes, indeed! But 
hang on to your customer! 


“Give Me an Evening Paper 
for Everything—Including 


Classified and Financial!” 


The space buyer who thinks morning papers are read ex- 
clusively on trains and never get a chance to waste their 
sweetness under Mrs. Housewife’s bargain-loving eye, also 
believes in Fairies and the Easter Bunny, says this hard- 


headed space salesman. 


The eleventh of a number of diatribes* 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


'D like to tell you a story. It 
doesn’t prove much of anything, 
1 guess—except, perhaps, that 
some big dollars are flipped 
around rather carelessly in this busi- 
ness, Some pretty important advertis- 
ing decisions are based on rather 
shallow premises. 

One morning last week found me 
rapping very gently on the door of Joe 
Scott, a space-buyer here in town. Joe 
is a nice fellow. We get along fairly 
well. But he has (or had—and maybe 


* Other articles in this series appeared 
March 1, May 1, May 15, June 1, July 15, 
August 15, September 1, November 1, 1937, 
January 1 and February 15, 1938. 
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still has) one foul affliction. He's an 
evening paper nut. 

Joe makes no bones about it. He 
states openly, “I prefer evening papers 
—I think they’re better advertising 
media—morning papers don’t stay in 
homes—housewives don’t read morn- 
ing papers—give me an evening sheet 
for everything, including classified and 
financial!’ which is swell news for me 
and my Alpha morning Argus. 

The occasion of my visit this day 
was the breaking of the fourth con- 
secutive Toasted Shavings schedule 
against us. T. S., you will recall, is 
the breakfast food that supplies vita- 
mins, builds corpuscles, realigns hor- 


mones, aids romances, and brings 
salary raises. In fact, it does every- 
thing but taste good. “This, being a 
grocery item,” explains Joe, “evening 
papers definitely must be used. 
Morning papers can’t sell Toasted 
Shavings. Everybody knows that.” 

And Joe may be right. Maybe 
morning papers can’t sell them. I 
tasted them once and it amazes me that 
anything can sell them. However, 
that’s beside the point. It’s what hap- 
pened later that makes the story. 

Our Argus is as delightful a little 
morning sheet as ever covered a pantry 
shelf. Our competitor, may his dirty 
hide rot behind his Media Records, is 
the evening Advance. The two papers 
are exactly equal. Both charge the 
same flat line rate. Circulations are 
within 2% of each other. Retail lin- 
age is about even. All the way 
through, the only point of difference 
is this 4 a.m. vs. 4 p.m. issuing. 

Alpha contains 100,000 population. 
The trading area has about 250,000. 
It’s an ordinary “B’’ market. There's 
one other paper, the weak evening 
Advertiser. That's the set-up. 

“Joe,” I said, ‘I want you to do me 
a favor. You'll be doing your client 
one at the same time. I want you to 
drive over to Alpha with me tomorrow 
morning. Let’s get the true picture. 
Let’s check this evening paper theory 
of yours.” To my surprise, he agreed. 


Joe Suffers—and Learns 


So, the next day found us in our 
prosperous and thriving little metrop- 
olis dodging horses and bicycles. We 
rolled right over to the Argus office, 
introduced Joe, picked up Tom Wells, 
our national ad manager, and got 
going. 

First, we motored Joe out to the city 
line. In a pile of brushwood beside 
a closed hot dog stand, right under- 
neath a dull, gray sign reading “Alpha 
City Limit,” we made him step out. 

“Now, Joe,” Tom said, “we want 
you to walk to the center of town. Go 
right down this highway to the second 
cross street, turn right, and keep 
straight ahead until you come to the 
fountain. It’s now 9:47. We'll be 
waiting for you.” 

And with Joe wildly waving his 


hands and_ yelling incoherently, 
we drove off. I'll agree that I was 
nervous. This seemed like a terrible 


thing to pull on a potential customer. 
But, why worry; if Tom was willing 
to chance it, so was I. So on we drove 
with Joe’s shouts growing fainter in 
the distance. 

At 10:15, we stepped out of the ice 
cream parlor in which we had spent 
the interim and there was Joe strolling 
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He’s probably typical of the pros- 
pects your salesmen describe as ‘‘sad 
guys”. . . buyers whose perpetual lament 
that ‘‘business is bad”’ is frequently no 
more than a mask of sales resistance. But 
when your prospects read their favorite 
business papers, they are plenty alert. 
That is where they look for the progres- 
sive ideas that can help them make busi- 
ness better. That is where the advertiser, 
whose product can help them boost 
business, finds them receptive to his story. 
It isn’t hard to pick the business papers 


vi — BUT IS HE ? 


that are your prospects’ favorites. In every 
field you will find one or more whose edi- 
torial vigor lifts them head and shoulders 
above their fellows. And chances are you 
will find that they bear the twin hall-marks 

highest editorial 
proved reader inter- 


of known value: 
standards; 
est in terms of paid circulation. 

All A.B.P. publications are A.B.C., 
so if you’ll just keep an eye peeled for this 
symbol you'll be sure to use the busi- 
ness papers that can help you get back of 
your prospects’ defensive masks! 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


ARP 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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| casually toward us. He had walked 
the whole way, at a casual pace, and 
had taken only 29 minutes! It’s less 
| than a mile and a half! Joe knows 
| that now! 

Next, we drove at 20 miles an hour 
over the same distance. It took ex- 
actly five minutes! And we did the 
same thing in other directions until 
Joe agreed that Alpha doesn’t know 
what “commuting” means, We were 
making progress. 

“Now,” we told Joe, “let’s play a 
game. You pick a house, any house. 
We'll stop and ask a few questions. 
If after ten houses, you still feel that 
the evening Advance has some mysteri- 
ous housewife appeal, we'll shut up 
and go to the movies. But if you 
don’t, then you're to drop this blinkety- 
blank evening-paper preference as you 
should have done five years ago!” 

"O. K.,” responded Joseph quickly 
(I think he was just afraid of being 
tossed out again). And we started. 
Pretty soon, Joe spied a likely-looking, 
little, six-room bungalow with Mrs. 
Housewife out front putting Junior 
back on his velocipede. Tom did the 
honors, opening with: 

“Did you get the Argus this morn- 
ing?” 

“Uh-huh—we subscribe.” 

“Did you get an Advance last 
night?” 

“Uh-huh—Gus brought one home. 
He often does.” 

“Do you still have both papers?” 
| “Sure, we won't be selling them for 
| another month or so.” 


‘Some Don’t Read as They Ride 


“Do you always sell your papers? 
| Don’t they ever leave the house in any 
other way?” 

“What other way is there?” 

(I wish you could have seen Joe's 
face. “What other way is there?” 
Such a blow! Here was this smart, 
big city guy being brought to his senses 
by a little village housewife in a blue, 

| gingham wrap-around.) 
“We'd like to look at both papers. 
Would you mind?” 

“O. K., I'll go get them. 
hold Junior.” 
Four minutes later, she was back. 

“Sorry I was so long. I had to go 
| down the basement for the Advance.” 
“Oh, the Advance was in the base- 
'ment! When did it go down?” 

“Last night, about 9:30. Gus took 
down both of yesterday’s papers when 
he went to fix the furnace.” 

“Both ?” 

“Yes, the Argus and the Advance.” 

“The Argus, then, was upstairs from 
7 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.?” 

“Sure, it always is. Why would it 
be anywhere else?” 


Here, 


(I moved my foot, Joe’s chin was 
falling so rapidly.) 

“Today's Argus, this issue, where 
was it?” 

“Upstairs.” 

“Yes, but exactly where?” 

“On the dining room table.” 

“Why there?” 

“I was going over it when I had to 
come out to pick up Junior.” 

“Going over it?” 

“Yes, I was making up a shopping 
list.” 

“Do you always do that?” 

“Oh, sure—it saves me money. I 
wouldn’t think of going shopping 
without seeing what's advertised first.” 


And Some Wives Ignore a P.M. 


“Do you use the evening Advance 
in the same way?” 

“Well, no, it’s usually downstairs 
when I’m making up the list and I 
don’t bother to go down for it.” 

(I braced Joe against a tree. 
was punch-drunk). 

“Does your husband work nearby ?”’ 

“Yes, he’s with the sawmill.” 

“Does he ever carry the Argus off 
with him in the morning?” 

“Carry it off with him? Oh, that’s 
silly. Where would he take it?” 

And with that, we left. Joe seemed 
to be in a trance. For ten years, he'd 
been explaining patiently to newspaper 
peddlers that “morning papers don’t 
reach housewives’’ and “evening papers 
are the obvious thing for food prod- 
ucts.” For ten long years, he’d wor- 
op a theory. Then, “poof,” his 
god exploded. It was a tragic defla- 


He 


tion. 

He came to, enough to pick out ten 
more homes. And we let him ask the 
questions. Toward the end, he began 
saying, “I suppose that your Argus is 
on the dining room table too’ and he 
was able to take the shopping list angle 
without flinching. 

About 12:50 we parked ourselves 
outside a hosiery plant. The workers 
were streaming back from lunch. Tom 
singled out one chap. 

“Did you go home for lunch?” Tom 
asked him. 

“Do you think my old lady would 
bring it down on a tray? Don’t be 
screwy!” 

And thus ended our first interview, 
if you can call it that. 

“Did you have lunch at home?” 
Tom tried another fellow. 

“Well, maybe you'd call it lunch. 
But, all we had was soup and a sand- 
wich. I don’t know where these gals 
get their ideas. Isn’t that a heck of a 
thing to feed a working man?” 

“Did you read any paper while you 
were home?” 
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“Yeh, that’s another thing. I usu- 
ally like to sit down with the Argus 
for ten minutes or so. But, today, I'd 
no sooner started reading it than she 


wanted her washer emptied. I’m tell- 
ing you—”’ 
But the whistle blew then and the 


interview was over. We managed to 
check ten other fellows. They'd all 
been home. Eight of them had read 
the Argus, spending from ten to 20 
minutes on it. Joe was dumbfounded 
and said so. I felt swell. 

For our two remaining hours, we 
took Joe down town. We walked 
through six big stores—three chain 
grocers and three department stores. 
We counted the number of women | 
actually carrying copies of the Argus ONE NEWSPAPER 
and shopping from them. There were , ry . , 
168 in just those six stores at just | = SFZLS' OM/0'S 2 LARGEST MARKETS 
those particular moments. | 

Then, we chatted with jobbers and 


| The same kind of people live on both sides of the 
retailers. We'd talk about sales, and C] sce Cite U tenine “Sinan tial 4 Ohio’s 
various newspapers, etc., and then ask, | Aleveland City Limits. Those inside form 110 s 
“Have you ever felt that an evening Largest Market. Those on the outside comprise 
paper has greater housewife-effective- | Ohio’s Second Largest Market, consisting of the 
wie oe led f 26 counties surrounding Cleveland, not including 

NvariaDly 1¢ey OOK pUuzZZIe or 7 r . ° 

woes. Oar, tal eggnog gett Akron, Canton and Youngstown. Your distribu- 
a minute, then reply, “No, I can't . . : 
think where you'd get such an idea. tor or representative in Northeastern Ohio knows 
Obviously, the best time to reach a that these two markets must be sold first because, 
housewife is right —_ she buys. If together, they contain 35% of the entire state’s 
anything, they're less effective.” retail sales. One newspaper — the Daily Plain 

Honestly, I felt sorry for Joe. The — ites tnd Coen lO} ees 
poor fellow took such a thorough beat- ealer — delivers both Cleveland and 110 § SCC- 
ing. It didn’t seem human to keep ond largest market. 


rubbing it in. I said so, finally, and 
we agreed to call it quits. Joe sobbed, 
“I’m licked. I’ve been wrong all these 
years. I'll admit it. I’m cured. It 
won't happen again, I promise.” 

“So you got the business,’ you in- | 
terrupt with more enthusiasm than 
manners. Listen. On Monday, I 
stopped in again. “Well, Joe, do we 
get an order?” “No,” he replied, 
“I’m afraid not.” “No! Why not?’ 
“Well, I’ve talked with the account | 
man, but it seems that he has one big 
objection to the Argus.” ‘What's 
that?’’ “You come out in the morn- 
ing—he contends that grocery items Total for above . . $1,245,637,966.41 
should be in evening papers!” Grand total for state 1,594,296,114.11 

I'll see you in the Foreign Legion. | ities 5.9% 
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~~ Sales 
olume 
AREA 48 Weeks—1935 
@ Cuyahoga (Cleveland) $331,318,809.80 
@ 26 Counties 
(Adjacent to Cleveland) 225,640,427.04 
Hamilton (Cincinnati) 177,784,083.48 
Franklin (Columbus) . 120,711,937.27 
Lucas (Toledo) . . . 102,352,694.37 
@ Summit (Akron) . . . 94,571,288.26 
Montgomery (Dayton) 77,575,294.36 
@ Stark (Canton) . .. 58,830,542.02 
ADJACENT @ Mahoning (Youngstown) 56,852,889.81 
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| GREATER 
f CLEVELAND)“. 
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of Ohio's Volume 


3.7% 3.6% 
Correction. Re: Swift & Co. SUMMIT pete hme th il 
On page 46 of the January 1 issue SM | COUNTY STARK MAHONING 
printed, under: the heading “10 Most | meee COUNTY COUNTY 
Favored Food Advertisers,” a compilation B Kanvon Maungsrewn) 
of the number of favorable mentions made $94,571,288.261 |$58,830,542.02| | $56,852,889.81 
by 5,000 consumers in answer to the ques- 


@ Indicates Areas of 
Compact Cleveland Market 


tion “What recent advertisements have im- 
pressed you favorably?’ Through an error 
in compilation Swift & Co. was credited 
with only 107 mentions and was in a fifth- 


| 
| 
place tie. The correct number of favorable | G Bae Ee WV r zz py ag D 


THE COMPACT CLEVELAND MARKET 
767,213,956.93—48% OF OHIO'S RETAIL SALES 


mentions for Swift & Co. was 136, and 
the first five in the ranking should read 


Campbell Soup Co., 225; Coca-Cola, 159; 
Crisco, 137; Swift & Co., 136; Armour & 
Co., 116. : 
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Snowed Under: W. A. James (right), Hudson ad manager, and Guy C. Smith, of the 

Brooke, Smith & French agency, look over the 21,457 inquiries which arrived in the 

first 72 hours after a little blind ad announced the birth of a new car in the lowest 

price class. Some 18,000 were from consumers; 3,252 from dealers not connected with 
the Hudson organization. 


Dealer Inquiries and Consumer 
Orders Follow Introduction 
of New Hudson Light Six 


‘“How’s the new Hudson getting on?” SM wired its Detroit 


editor. Here’s the answer 


66” OW there are four makes of 
‘lowest priced’ cars, and we 
don’t intend to let anybody 
forget it,” A. E. Barit, 

president of the Hudson Motor Car 

Co., Detroit, said with emphasis. 

And considering what Hudson has 
already accomplished in its initial in- 
vasion of this highly competitive 
field, one feels that President Barit’s 
declaration is no idle boast. For 
Hudson had the courage and the 
acumen to spend millions to introduce 
a new product at a time when others 
were retrenching; to come out boldly 
and declare that they were going to 
put a lot of men to work, and get a lot 
of business right when others were 
laying off men and conceding that 
there was little business to be had. 
And they did just that. 

As a result, the new Hudson “‘baby’”’ 
received an auspicious introduction 
that is still being marveled over. 
More than 300 newspapers gave it 
front-page space, while 700 or more 
others accorded it prominent position. 
It is said to have been accorded 
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and details of the spadework. 


BY 


D. G. BAIRD 


greater accalim than has any other new 
car—not excluding Ford’s Model A. 

Nor was that due to accident. 
Every detail was well planned and 
carefully executed. First, there was 
the matter of timing. Hudson had 
been planning for several years to in- 
troduce such a car. The management 
had just been waiting for the right 
time, and the right market. That time 
came during the Winter of 1937-'38 
—a time when a new car in the low- 
est price field would be especially 
welcome, and when a movement to 
put men and money to work was a 
matter of national concern. 

Then the execution of the plan was 
good. With the car in production 
and soon to be announced, a “blind” 
ad, two columns by 100 lines, was in- 
serted in leading newspapers. The 


heading announced that, “A New Car 
Is Coming in the Lowest Price Field,” 
but little was said about the car, and 
the manufacturer was not named. 
Copy invited — from prospec- 
tive dealers, car buyers, etc. 

Results were immediate. During 
the first 72 hours after this ad ap- 
peared, more than 21,000 inquiries 
were received. Of this total 3,252 
inquiries were from automobile deal- 
ers not connected with Hudson, while 
the other 18,000 odd were direct in- 
quiries from car owners and prospec- 
tive car buyers. 

These inquiries from individuals 
were turned over to Hudson dealers 
for follow-up, of course, and a recent 
check revealed that upwards of 15% 
of them have been sold, while 50% 
of the others are considered good 
prospects. 


Introduction to the Press 


At the same time, this initial teaser 
served to start a wave of national in- 
terest that provided a propitious set- 
ting for the announcement activities. 

Next, W. A. James, advertising 
manager, sent invitations to all lead- 
ing publishers and their representatives 
to attend an important meeting in 
Detroit. Nearly three hundred ac- 
cepted and were Hudson’s guests on 
January 4. They inspected the new 
car, got all the facts about it, and 
listened to Mr. Barit’s back-to-work 
program. Then Mr. James casually 
announced that in case any of them 
wanted copies of the speeches, they 
were available. There was no canned 
publicity material whatever. The 
publishers’ representatives wrote their 
own stories. 

The big news-gathering organiza- 
tions carried feature stories to all their 
subscribers. The national radio news 
commentators mentioned the subject. 
Even the White House permitted a 
favorable quotation. The news liter- 
ally went round the world, and orders 
were cabled from foreign countries 
the next day. 

On the next day, also, distributors 
from all parts of the country arrived 
in Detroit for their pre-showing. 
They had been en route, most of them, 
during the previous day or night. 
Here and there they bought a local 
newspaper and, whatever paper they 
bought they found the Hudson story 
played up as part of the news of the 
day. Well, it was a mighty enthusi- 
astic group of distributors that Hud- 
son welcomed on January 5! 

They saw the car and learned all 
about it. They were given a com- 
plete and comprehensive set of pro- 
motional material and a detailed sales 
plan. Then they returned to their re- 
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spective territories to prepare for the 
dealer showings during the following 
two weeks. These dealer meetings 
were conducted in 83 distribution 
centers by factory ——— 

Meanwhile, Hudson had done 
something else that was unique in the 
motor car industry, and that has sel- 
dom been done in any field. Realiz- 
ing that the largest market for the new 
car would be among those who had 
formerly bought other low-price cars, 
the Hudson management resolved to 
go to them and invite an actual com- 
parison. 

They selected at random a list of 
purchasers of 1938 models of the 
“other three,” and asked their coop- 
eration. Then they took a new Hud- 
son 112 and a new car of the same 
make the motorist was driving, and 
asked him to compare them thoroughly 
in every respect. These typical car 
owners drove, tested, measured, and 
compared. Of course a photographer 
was conveniently present, and, of 
course, there was a Hudson represent- 
ative right there, willing to accept the 
motorist’s signed statement to the ef- 
fect that the new Hudson was superior 
to his own car in various particulars. 


Consumers “Wrote” the Ads 


The company has considered these 
statements so valuable that the follow- 
up advertising at present is based on 
the theme: “The New Lowest Priced 
Car that Owners of the ‘Other Three’ 
Called Biggest and Best.” 

Realizing, too, that economy of op- 
eration would be a major factor, a 
group of 15 owners of competitive 
makes, five for each of the other three, 
was chosen to act as observers and 
judges of a competitive economy test. 
All of the cars were subjected to ex- 
actly the same tests, at the same speed, 
over the same course, and gasoline 
was measured “to the spoonful.” The 
results again were said to have been 
highly favorable to the newcomer, and 
again the typical motorists who acted 
as judges certified their approval. This 
has, of course, made available some 
effective advertising material. 

The ruggedness and endurance of 
the car, as well as its performance and 
economy, were further tested by four 
well-known race drivers who took cars 
right from the factory, and have been 
“punishing” them ever since. They 
send daily reports to the factory, and 
this material, too, is being accumulated 
for “proof copy” to be used in adver- 
tising as needed. 

The several comparison tests out- 
lined above began as soon as the new 
cars commenced to come off the as- 
sembly line, so that by the time the 
dealer meetings were held, Hudson 
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was ready to introduce still another 
innovation. They not only put their own 
new product on display, but they also 
displayed the “three others” right be- 
side them, and invited comparisons! 
Then on the day following the dealer 
meetings, the displays were opened to 
the trade, in the same way. Thou- 
sands of car dealers came, saw and dis- 
played a lively interest. A consider- 
able percentage of them, in fact, ap- 
plied for a Hudson franchise. 

Finally, the pre-showings were 
thrown open to the public for two 
days following the showings to the 
trade. 

Another feature of the introductory 
build-up, and an important sustaining 
one as well, was the “Hobby Lobby” 
radio program, over the Columbia net- 


work, which has been awarded several 
honors, and which, in recent months, 
has stressed the new Hudson 112 in 
most of its commercials. 
Announcement advertising to the 
public started February 3 in a list of 
2,165 newspapers, having a combined 
circulation of over 25,000,000. Mag- 
azine announcements followed later in 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s, 
and in more than a dozen farm peri- 
odicals—the most extensive farm pro- 
gram Hudson has ever undertaken. 
“We have put several thousand men 
back to work, put a lot of money in 
circulation, and gone through the 
necessary period of producing and in- 
troducing the new car,” Mr. Barit said 
in summing up. “It is too early yet 
(Continued on page 87) 
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THE SOUTH’S LEADING MARKET 


HOUSTON ranked first in 


the South ... ninth in the Na- 
tion ... in volume of construc- 
tion last year. Houston’s build- 
ing permits exceeded the 
second-ranking Texas city’s by 
$12,000,000. Most of Houston’s 
building permits were for 
homes and apartments. This 
indicates the rapid growth of 
the Houston market... and its 
rich opportunities for your 
product. The figures at left are 
from Dun & Bradstreet. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON —IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. MeCARTHY 
Manager National Advertising 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 
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Royal Crown—Sales Soaring — 


Starts $1,000,000 Campaign 


NBC Blue chain, magazines, and newspapers to carry 


Nehi’s first national advertising campaign. 


share cost. 


N a summary vf the 1937 stand- 
ing of Nehi, Inc., the other day, 
H. R. Mott, president, found 
several favorable things to say. 

Sales during the year rose 64% 
from $2,205,171.20 to $3,615,799.68. 

Net income, after deduction of Fed- 
eral income taxes, depreciation and 
other charges, totaled $985,542.24, as 
against $570,506.67 in 1936. 

Profits per share on common stock 
outstanding meanwhile had gained 
80%, from $2.35 to $4.23. (And in 
five years the value of the stock has 
soared from 50 cents to nearly $40 a 
share. ) 

“A number of additional franchised 
bottling plants,” Mr.. Mott pointed 
out, “will be in operation by early 
Spring. The management is of the 
opinion that such additions, together 
with 1938 advertising and merchandis- 
ing plans, provide additional prospects 
favorable to the continued progress of 
the business.” 


$50,000 Prize Radio Contest 


On 58 stations of the NBC Blue 
network, coast to coast, March 11, 
Nehi, Inc., started its first network 
program. This program, called the 
“Royal Crown Revue,” will present 
George Olsen’s music, Tim and Irene, 
Fredda Gibson, Graham McNamee, 
Uncle Happy and the Golden Gate 
quartet. 

In connection with it, Nehi, Inc., 
will run a contest with a total of $50,- 
000 in prizes. A first prize of $1,000, 
ten $50 and 50 $10 prizes will be 
awarded weekly for 25 weeks for con- 
clusions, in 25 words or less, of the 
sentence, ‘I Like Royal Crown cola 
best because... .” A Royal Crown 
bottle top must accompany each entry. 

And in a series of full pages in 
Life and Good Housekeeping, Nehi, 
Inc., will begin this month its first 
national magazine program. Ads will 
show “candid” shots of some contest 
winners drinking Royal Crown. 

About 30% of the cost of the net- 
work and magazine programs will be 
paid by the 500 bottlers of Nehi bev- 
erages throughout the country. For 
newspaper advertising — probably a 
total of about 200 papers—bottlers 
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Dealers will 


will contribute half the cost, the ads 
being prepared by Nehi, Inc. 

Thousands of broadsides and win- 
dow displays also are being prepared. 

Total cost of the 1938 program— 
promotion material and advertising 
will be about $1,000,000. This is 
double the expenditure in 1937. 

Until now the company’s advertis- 
ing has been in newspapers, outdoor 
and radio transcriptions—a majority 
on a cooperative basis with bottlers. 

James A. Greene, Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta, handles Nehi’s ad- 
vertising. 

As a crow flies, Columbus, Ga., 
(pop. 43,000) headquarters of Nehi, 
is about 100 miles south and a little 
west of Atlanta. Atlanta is notable, 
among other things, for being the 
headquarters of Coca-Cola Co., largest 
“soft-drink” concern. Nehi has 
grown, these last 30 years, almost in 
the shadow of Coca-Cola, We have, 
therefore, not only a David-&-Goliath 
but Daniel-in-Lions’-Den story. 

Not that Nehi has yet slain Coca- 
Cola. It may never do that. Or even 
displace Coca-Cola in first place. But 
it has shown ability to keep alive, in 
competition and close proximity with 
the lion—and especially in later years, 
to thrive on the situation. 


Competition for Coca-Cola 


It seems there was a man named 
Hatcher, who decided that it would 
be more profitable to make and sell 
an extract of his own than it would 
to continue to pay tribute to Coca- 
Cola. His first product was Chero- 
Cola, The business grew. By 1918, 
it was said, his bottle sales were only 


about 15% less than those of Coca- 
The distribution was fairly na- 


Cola. 
tionwide—but chiefly in the South. 
The company was called Chero- 
Cola Bottling Co. Bottles of both 
Chero-Cola and Coca-Cola were six- 
ounce size—both retailing for 5 cents. 
Hatcher then introduced a 12-ounce 
bottle for the same price. He called 
it Nehi—which was short for Knee- 
High. He emphasized its height by 
showing pictures of it in his advertis- 
ing—slightly exaggerated pictures, to 
be sure—in which Nehi bottle reached 


to the jernt of pretty girls’ legs. 

And then he built up a tailor-made 
business in soft drink flavors for bot- 
tlers—providing them with concen- 
trates of chocolate, banana, grape, and 
whatever else they might desire. These 
were artificial flavors. 

Campaigns of the Federal Food & 
Drugs Administration against artificial 
flavoring, and then the depression of 
1929 brought Hatcher’s firm to finan- 
cial trouble. About this time Hatcher 
died, and Vice-President Mott became 
head of the firm. The firm was reor- 
ganized as Nehi, Inc., along much dif- 
ferent lines, Its officers were southern 
country fellows, mostly of farmer 
stock. They specialized in “horse 
sense. 

First they made each Nehi bottler 
“soft drink headquarters” for his ter- 
ritory. They gave him whatever 
flavors he needed to meet competition. 
But all were “‘true fruit flavors.” 

Then they introduced Nehi root 
beer, lime rickey, bubbling water, 
Rum’s Dry ginger ale, and other bev- 
erages. (Perhaps the advent of repeal 
had something to do with them.) 
There was also Upper Ten, a carbo- 
nated citrus-flavored drink, inspired by 
another company’s Seven-Up. 

And finally, a couple of years ago, 
came Royal Crown cola. Note that 
“cola” is spelled with a small ‘‘c.” 
Nehi, Inc., employs it as a generic 
term for that particular type of drink. 


11,000,000 Cases in One Year 


Coca-Cola, aided by prohibition, had 
been spending, it was said, up to 
$4,000,000 a year building the home 
or “bottle’’ market. Coca-Cola re- 
tailed a 6-ounce bottle for a nickel. 
Nehi countered with a 12-ounce bottle 
of Royal Crown cola for a_ nickel. 
Coca-Cola was selling a 6-bottle car- 
ton—total 36 ounces—for 25 cents. 
Nehi introduced a 4-bottle carton— 
total 48 ounces for 20 cents. In cartons 
the consumer got one-third more for 5 
cents less, and the dealer continued to 
get his full profit on each bottle. 

In 1937—the first full year of this 
product—Royal Crown cola totaled 
43% of Nehi’s business. About 11,- 
000,000 cases of it were sold last year. 

Nehi continues to sell only bottled 
drinks—with Royal Crown now the 
“wedge” of the line. Under C. A. 
Cutler, general sales manager, there 
are now 40 divisional managers, and 
about 100 supervisors throughout the 
country. 

The bottlers operate on an exclu- 
sive franchise basis. ‘The steady in- 
crease in their number indicates that 
the franchise—coupled with Nehi’s 
sales, promotion and advertising coop- 
eration—has been generally profitable. 
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Awarded for outstanding contribution to 

improvement in distribution, competi- 

tion for the Ford award is open to any 
company in the United States. 


Annual Ford Sales Award 
to Be Made April 25 


The Howard G. Ford Annual Award 
for achievement in sales management 
will continue to be donated and 
presented by its originator, the Sales 
Managers Association of Philadelphia, 
but the award will henceforth be spon- 
sored on a nation-wide basis by the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives 
and the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The Sales Managers Association of 
Philadelphia has announced that the 
award will be tendered at the banquet 
which it will hold April 25, at which 
time the handsome gold plaque will 
be awarded to the company in the 
United States which has made the most 
outstanding contribution to improve- 
ment in distribution through sales 
management. Thomas J. Watson, 
president, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., will be the main speaker 
at the presentation. The winning 
program and its sponsor will be fea- 
tured at the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, to be held in Dallas 
May 19, 20 and 21. 

An official invitation has been ex- 
tended by W. D. Gillen, president, 
Sales Managers Association of Phila- 
delphia, to all American manufacturers 
to enter the competition, and to re- 
quest details with respect thereto from 
Roy H. Warmee, chairman of the 
award committee, or Howard G. Ford, 
secretary (for whom the award was 
named) care of the Sales Managers 
Association of Philadelphia, 725 Stock 
Exchange Building, Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Association has 
prepared a special booklet which is 
being mailed to all members of the 
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Federation, and to all of the members 
of the associations, clubs, councils, 
etc., affiliated with it. R. D. Keim, 
chairman of the Federation, has re- 
quested all members to cooperate ac- 
tively in enhancing the national sig- 
nificance of this worthy effort to honor 
executive achievement on the sales side 
of American business. 

Last year the award was won by 
the Philadelphia Coke Co. This year 
it is planned to have several honorary 
mentions which will be suitably com- 
memorated in scroll form, Competi- 
tion for the award is based upon plans 
which will successfully increase sales, 
reduce selling costs, improve profits 
or create higher standards in the field 


of sales management in relation to fi- 
nance, production, marketing, mer- 
chandising, advertisirtg and research. ~ 
It is planned to give the material 
constituting the successful entries wide 
circulation not only among the sales 
executives of the nation, but also 
among students in the business admin- 
istration schools of universities. It is 
believed that more and more com- 
panies will be attracted to this unusual 
competition each year and that the ac- 
cumulated entries, reporting as they 
do actual marketing problems and fac- 
tual ways of solving them, will serve 
as a valuable library to both practi- 
tioners and students of sales manage- 
ment. 


AT ASHVILLE is the printing 
4 the South. 

Sixty printing establishments employ 
over 5,000 people, consume enough paper 
to make this city one of the first six paper 
markets in America, have an annual out- 
put valued at eleven million dollars. 


center of 


Millions of books and over two hundred 
publications products of Nashville 
presses. Nashville leads the whole United 
States in the printing of religious period- 
icals. ‘hese are printed in almost every 
known language. 

To the men who man these Nashville 
presses go the city’s biggest single payroll; 
a payroll which little seasonal 
fluctuation; a payroll with a purchasing 
power based on the high income of the 
artisan. 
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This printing payroll is another stabiliz- 
ing factor in the balanced buying power 
of the Nashville market, a market which 
receives a steady income from many 
sources. 

Twenty-four hour coverage of this 
balanced market costs you only twenty- 
seven cents a line. 
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Show Your Salesmen How to Get 
Motive Power Out of Advertising 


Far too many companies fail to derive in sales the full bene- 


fit of their advertising because they do not do a thorough 


enough job of “selling” that advertising to the field men. 


BY KENT R. COSTIKYAN 
Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York City 


PART from the campaign 
itself, what is the most impor- 
tant element in the success of 
an advertising campaign? 

Without hesitation those with ex- 
perience will answer ‘the enthusiastic 
cooperation of the sales force.” Yet 
this angle is probably neglected by 
more advertisers than any other. 
Copy, art work and the selection of 
media receive the most careful scru- 
tiny and expert attention, but no one 
takes the trouble really to sell the or- 
ganization on the campaign. 

The key men in the preparation of 
a company’s advertising are usually 
the president, the sales manager, the 
advertising manager and the agency 
account executive. One of these men 
should accept the important re- 
sponsibility of selling the sales force 
on the advertising—and keeping it 
sold. It makes little difference which 
one undertakes the job if it is well 
done. Probably the man who holds 
the greatest respect and confidence of 
the salesmen is the best qualified for 
this difficult task. 

Now the rule in selling advertising 
to the sales force is the same rule you 
employ in selling your product to a 
skeptical buyer: You explain how 
your product will benefit him. For- 
tunately there is ample precedent to 
show how an advertising campaign 
will help salesmen. 

A ee Gsener earnings depend on 
(1) the number of interviews (not 
calls) he gets; (2) the average 
amount of time consumed in each in- 
terview; (3) the percentage of closed 
Sales to total interviews; (4) the 
amount of his average sale and the 
number of repeat orders; (5) the 
number of key men in the custom- 
er’s organization who are favorably 
disposed toward his product, and (6) 
the salesman’s own personality and 
selling ability. 

It is not a difficult matter to con- 
vince salesmen that a good advertis- 
ing campaign will help them at every 
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one of these points with the excep- 
tion of the last, which is in their own 
hands. Let us consider these points 
in order and in their relation to an 
advertising campaign. 


Interviews: Check two salesmen 
who are calling cold on new pros- 
pects. One represents a well-adver- 
tised company, the other a non-adver- 
tiser. Each sends his card into the 
buyer. The advertiser will get double 
the number of entrees over his luck- 
less brother. Any purchasing agent 
who discriminates between salesmen 
will tell you this. If your sales force 
doubts it, let a few of them try it out 
and report results. Tell your salesmen 
with assurance, “This is going to 
get you more interviews each day than 
formerly; you will not be turned 
away at the gate so often; you will 
not have to cool your heels so long.” 


Time Consumed: A sales story 
takes time; the more unfamiliar the 
prospect is with the story, the longer 
the time. Good advertising makes its 
readers receptive. This attitude on 
the part of the buyer enables the 
salesman to get down to brass tacks 
much sooner than if he has to do the 
entire selling job alone. If his pros- 

ct has read the company advertis- 
ing or merely glanced at it, he is 
probably satisfied that he is dealing 
with a responsible company and he 
may already have been impressed with 
some of the product’s best selling 
points. If he is a dealer and his wife 
has used the product, or if customers 
have been asking for it, that will be a 
favorable influence. 

It is obvious that it will not be 
necessary to talk as long to a new 

rospect who has already felt the ef- 
ect of an advertising barrage. He 
may not surrender at once, but his 
objections will be fewer and weaker. 
Tell your salesmen, “If you have to 
talk a half an hour on the average to 
close a sale, you can do the same job 


in 20 minutes when your prospects 
have read our advertising. That 
means more time for other calls and 
sales.” 


Closed Sales: I know a salesman 
who made 50 calls on new prospects 
during one trip and closed 45 sales. 
He did this by taking great care to 
contact the right man first. Then he 
supported his sales story with an at- 
tractive advertising portfolio which he 
left overnight for study. When he 
called the next day he found his 
prospect ready to talk business. 

A good advertising campaign un- 
questionably acts in much the same 
way. The fact that your company is 
spending real money to sell is a 
good reason why your prospect should 
not be afraid to spend money to 
buy. Advertising acts as a deterrent 
to stalling, and less stalling means 
more closings. Tell your salesmen, 
“You will close more sales for each 
ten interviews than you used to, if 
you take full advantage of the adver- 
tising we are going to do for you.” 
Of course there will always be a great 
difference in salesmen regarding their 
percentage of closings, advertising or 
no advertising. But the general av- 
erage of closings is sure to improve 
under the stimulating influence of a 
good advertising campaign. 


Repeat Sales: I was once in- 
formed that Tiffany and Co. never 
followed up a customer by telephone 
or letter. They depended on their 
advertising and circulars to remind 
their old customers of their firm. 
Whether this information was true or 
not, advertising has a definite effect 
on bringing in repeat orders at times 
when the salesman is not on hand. 
And no salesman can be johnny on 
the spot every time his customer is 
ready to buy. Advertisements, like 
samples, work while the salesmen 
sleep. Their effect in stimulating re- 
peat sales to old customers is just as 
important as their influence in open- 
ing new accounts. Too, by reminding 
customers of other articles in the line, 
the size of the average order is likely 
to be larger. Tell your men all this. 


Attitude of Key Men: How often 
it happens that the purchasing agent 
is sold and some one higher up kills 
the order. Or it dies in a committee 
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In the March 1st Issue— 


—~ 


Dromedary— 


uses four-color smash insert—to merchandise a 
special consumer premium. To be used on the 
reverse side as a special window poster announc- 


ing the premium. 


Del Monte— 


uses a special insert to announce its Food Fiesta 


—to secure store tie-ups with special material. 


To merchandise consumer advertising. 


You— 


can get your share of the million-dollar-a-day 
business done by GROCER-GRAPHIC readers 
by using— 


GROCER -GRAPHIC 


The newspaper read by independent retail grocers 
of the New York Market 


CHICAGO PACIFIC COAST NEW YORK 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 29 East De La Guerra 420 Lexington Ave. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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“PU swap you a Real. order for a good new excuse for a lost one!” 


mecting. Possibly these higher-ups 
cannot be reached; possibly the sales- 
men cannot spend the extra time nec- 
essary to sell all of them. By adver- 
tising in the media they read you can 
reach them, and such advertising often 
may be the influence that is necessary 
to get this executive O. K. Tell your 
salesmen, ‘Fewer sales will be killed 
by higher-ups from now on, for we 
will see to it that they get our story 
whether you reach them or not.” 

It is entirely probable that you will 
have many skeptics on your sales force 
even after this careful explanation of 
how the advertising will help them. 

Some preliminary research may be 
helpful here. Try to dig up the in- 
side story of the advertising of com- 
peting or related companies. You 
will find that nearly always they em- 
barked with skepticism and trepidation 
upon their initial campaign. These 
stories will impress your salesmen, es- 
pecially if you can back them up with 
some factual data on sales before and 
after the advertising. Henry Ford 
was skeptical of advertising for a long 
time, and U. S. Steel became a convert 
to large-scale consumer advertising 
just within the past two years. 

If you can’t get all the sales force 
with you, make a special effort to win 
over the more progressive and open- 
minded salesmen. If their earnings 
increase through their taking full ad- 
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vantage of the advertising, it will not 
be long before the others come 
around voluntarily to get in on it. 
Help these salesmen who pioneer the 
advertising in every possible way. In- 
vite them to explain at sales meetings 
how they are using the advertising to 
build up their business, and see that 
they get full credit and praise for 
their suggestions. 

Having won the force over to a 
good start, the problem remains to 
keep the salesmen sold on the adver- 
tising. This is not a difficult task if 
sales increase and prosperity reigns. 
Once a depression begins and the 
sales curve turns down, however, it 
may be necessary to do the selling job 
all over again. Whatever may be the 
sound reasons for curtailing advertis- 
ing expenditure when sales drop, no 
good argument can be advanced for 
dropping a campaign entirely merely 
because of a turn in the tide. Ad- 
vertising should be adopted as a long- 
term policy or not at all. Neverthe- 
less, it is just as well to face the fact 
that a depression puts some doubt of 
the value of continued advertising in 
the minds not only of the salesmen 
but even of some managers. 

Perhaps, if we can realize that a 
depression is a period in which to 
eliminate waste and strengthen the 
company’s competitive position rather 
than to increase sales, the problem of 


justifying advertising will be simpli- 
ficd. What if sales do fall off, if your 
own decrease is less than that of the 
industry in general? It is important 
that all possible data should be ac- 
quired which will reveal how your 
company is faring in comparison with 
the average. Several jobs and the 
continued support of the sales force 
may depend on such data. 

It is only human for a salesman 
whose earnings are falling off to lose 
his enthusiasm for the value of the 
company advertising. Yet it is a fact 
that advertising brings special benefits 
during depressed times, in addition 
to those already explained. Your 
advertising dollar gets more attention 
because weaker companies are forced 
to give up space; the bargain appeal 
pulls stronger than in prosperous 
times; and the salesmen get support 
when they need it most. 


Ads Make More, Not Less. Jobs 


Somctimes an advertising campaign 
arouses suspicion among salesmen be- 
cause of the feeling that fewer men 
will be needed when its effect begins 
to be felt. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. A really successful 
advertising campaign will make it nec- 
essary to engage additional salesmen. 
The only fair way by which salesmen 
can judge the effect of advertising on 
their own fortunes is to measure the 
average earnings per salesman with 
and without the help of an advertising 
campaign. If it becomes necessary to 
drop salesmen, the cause can usually 
be found in the fact that the force 
was over-manned before any adver- 
tising began. In the last analysis all 
salesmen work on a commission even 
though they may operate under a sal- 
ary system. No salesman who is 
earning a good living will be 
dropped; he is an asset to his firm. 

Advertising, it is true, may turn 
good salesmen into order-takers on 
many accounts. The necessity for 
real salesmanship will still exist, how- 
ever, and the good salesman will be 
glad to be an order-taker when he 
can, so that he can devote more time 
to the constructive selling required in 
opening new markets or launching 
new additions to the line. 

It is probably a fact that advertis- 
ing makes it more difficult for a sales- 
man to leave a company and take his 
customers with him. But a salesman 
who objects to company advertising 
on this ground is fundamentally dis- 
loyal and should be given no consid- 
eration. The loyal salesman will take 
pride in his company’s advertising if 
it is half-way good and will, if prop- 
erly guided, tailor his plans to take 
full advantage of it. 
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THE PER CAPITA SALES OF 


/ 


3 TIMES GREATER THAN NATIONAL 


—_— DAY more and 
more national advertisers 
are realizing that Inner 
California is a lucrative, 
separate trading area that 
definitely warrants an 
“A Schedule”. It’s the 
third market in the west 

the 17th in the nation. 
The combined per capita 
retail sales for its three key distribu- 
ting centers... Sacramento, Fresno, 
Modesto ...are more than 3 times 
the national average. 


The” Bee-Line’ to Inner California 


Inner California can not be covered 
with overflow circulation from daily 
newspapers published in the other 
two large California trading areas. 
Adequate coverage of this Third 
Western Market can be obtained 
only by use of its own newspapers 
... the three BEEs: Sacramento Bee, 
Modesto Bee, Fresno Bee. The com- 
bined circulations of these popular 
home publications* reach nearly 
60% of Inner California families. 
That's 40% more than you could get 


* 
Plus a Stockton Neu ‘paper. 
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LARGEST MARKET 
IN THE WEST 
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IN THE NATION 


= 


from any combination of 
daily newspapers distrib- 
uted from other metro- 
politan centers. Follow 
the “BEE-LINE” to the na- 
tion’s 17th largest market! 


Merchandising Service 
The “BEE” Newspapers 
maintain a top rank mer- 
chandising service comparable to 
the best in the nation. For complete 
details write the Sacramento Bee. 


UBLISHING CO. 


Notional Representatives 


O‘MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK - 
ATLANTA - 


INC, 
DETROIT 
* LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRESNO BEE 


MODESTO BEE 


"7 
| 
How United States Trading Areas 
Rank in Population and Retail Sales 


Rankin Rankin 

Market Sales Population | 

oo 22, — en ar 

| Chicago . . 2 2 

Philadelphia Spee 3 

| LosAngeles . . . 4 4 | 

| Boston 5 5 
Detroit 6 6 

| San Francisco 7 9 

| Pittsburgh a hae 

| Cie. . 2 , Sy ss 8 

| Cwataee. « «. . WO. a a EY 
S| a | ae 
Washington,D.C. . 12 . . . 22 | 

Milwaukee eas. on ae 

ere | 

| Cincinnati .. owe Ss ee 
Befeloe . » . >» Rw. os - 

| INNER CALIFORNIA 17... . 18 
Providence . ~  . . s 
Rensss€City. ... 9 ... 

| Portland (Ore.) . 2 . > + 2 


Only Complete Radio Coverage. 
80% of radio families of Inner California 
.. which can not be covered adequately 
by San Francisco or Los Angeles stations 
... listen regularly to these MCCLATCHY 
STATIONS: 
KFBK Sacramento + KWG Stockton 
KMJ Fresno + KERN Bakersfiela 
KOH Reno, Nevada 


McCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 


represented nationally by the 
PauL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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Business March of Time 


Henry Robinson Luce and Britton Had- 
den launched Time on March 3, 1923, with 
a total capital of $86,000. 

“This they obtained,” said Time in a 
story on these “15 Years’ in its issue of 
February 28, 1938, “by selling preferred 
and a little common stock in Time, Inc., 
to citizens who had more faith that a news 
magazine would be a public service than 
that it would be a financial success.” 

Today, resources of Time, Inc., are esti- 
mated at $30,000,000. 

They embrace Fortune (started 1930), 
March of Time on the air (started 1931), 
Architectural Forum (acquired 1932), 
March of Time on the screen (started 
1935), and Life (1936). 

Time went into the black in 1926. It 
has made money ever since. 

But even in 1926 Luce and Hadden won- 
dered if they could afford to raise their own 
salaries to $50 a week. Money made was 
plowed back into the magazine. Not until 
1929 was the first dividend paid on pre- 
ferred stock; not until 1930, on the com- 
mon, 


No Parasites in This Family 


The birth of each new member of the 
family was expensive. But each has more 
than paid its way. Life lost $3,000,000 
last year, but is making money now. March 
of Time on the air is “profitable” as pro- 
motion jointly for Time and Life, and at 
intervals for other members of the group. 

Circulation of Time's first issue was 
9,000. At the end of 1923 it had risen to 
18,500. Every year since the circulation 
has grown. At the start of the depression, 
in 1929, it was 235,000. Last year it was 
672,000. Circulation of the last 16 issues 
of 1937 averaged 701,367. Actual net sales 
of the February 14 and 21 issues of 1938 
averaged about 740,000. Net gain in Time 
buyers has averaged 1,000 every week from 
level of preceding week, since 1931. 

Advertising volume—based on circulation 
and results—has risen in all but three of 
the 15 years. 

The first issue contained seven pages of 
advertising, placed by 16 companies. Of 
these, five* have advertised consistently in 
Time. 

In its first year Time carried 254 pages 
of advertising, at a black and white page 
rate of $75. Thus Time’s total advertising 
revenue in that year was $18,000 or less 
(counting quantity discounts). Probably it 
was about as much as the magazine gets 
today for seven black and white pages in 
one issue, at a one-time rate of $2,475. 

Color pages were not available until the 
latter part of 1927, when Time adopted its 
red border and offered color covers 2, 3 and 
4. In 1929 color inserts were added. 


* International Mercantile Marine, Durham- 
Duplex Razor, Doubleday, Page (now Doubleday. 
ae Bankers Trust Co., Charles Scribner's 
ons. 

_ Other first year advertisers who have continued 
in Time are Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Western Electric, John Wanamaker, Allerton Club 
Residences. 
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Media Promotions, Statistics, Bright 
Spots and Shifting Personnel... 
Headlines of the Advertising World 


In 1946, 1937, and the first two months 
of 1938, Time \ed all general magazines in 
number of advertising pages carried. The 
total was 3,031 in 1936, 3,124 in 1937. 
(Fortune was first in advertising linage 
among general monthly magazines last year; 
Life led all weeklies, for a while.) 

Time's annual total of advertising 
pages passed 1,000 for the first time in 
1928. The figure was 1,113. In 1929 it 
reached 2,007; in 1930, 2,354. The next 
three years were down. The depression 
low came in 1932, with 1,450. 

In the 15 years Time has had 14 different 
basic black and white page rates, all but 
one of them upward. Starting 1934 with 
a 400,000 circulation guarantee, the b&w 
page rate was $1,460. This was boosted, 
with a 475,000 circulation guarantee, to 
$1,750 in September of that year. With 
600,000 guaranteed, beginning April, 1936, 
the page rate became $2,175. The present 
$2,475 basis was adopted last September 13, 
with a circulation guarantee of 700,000. 

Time does not carry ‘‘free’’ advertising. 
Nor does it indulge in space swaps, with 
other publications. For example, although 
Time currently is advertising in Saturday 
Evening Post and the Post in Time, each is 
doing so without any thought of making 
them balance, in terms of value of space 
used. 


Automotive Advertising Leads 


Of the magazine's 3,124 advertising 
pages last year, 515 (16.5%) came from 
automotive concerns. Travel, resorts and 
hotels were a poor second, 258 pages 
(8.3%). Then, close together, ran liquor, 
wine and beer, 228 pages; drugs, toilet 
goods and shaving articles, 216; electrical 
products, 210. Manufacturers’ materials 
and supplies, insurance, and _ building 
products were the only other groups to use 
more than 150 pages each. 

Throughout the 15 years automotive, 
travel, manufacturers’ materials, insurance, 
office equipment, machinery and tools, fi- 
nancial, and industrial development and 
freight transportation have been leading 
types of Time advertising. Airplanes were 
fairly high on the list in 1928-29, but 
were only .8% of last year’s total. Liquor, 
rising to 10% immediately after repeal, 
was 7.3% last year. 

Certain groups, such as foods and to- 
bacco, highly important in many maga- 
zines, are relatively low in Time. Foods, 
beverages and confections had 147 pages 
(4.7% of last year's 3,124; smoking ma- 
terials, 109 pages (3.5%). 

Time probably has a greater variety of 
advertisers, said Harry Dole, advertising 
manager, than any other magazine. In a 
single issue they may range from Beech- 
Nut 5-cent chewing gum to Central Han- 
over Bank's services tor $100,000 trust 
funds; from Heinz beans, which every- 
body may buy, to Hyatt roller bearings, 
limited to the relatively few people or 
companies who operate machinery. 

Advertising buyers have had a lot of 
trouble cataloging Time. It was launched 


and continues to be developed as a ‘‘class’ 
magazine, for people intelligent enough to 
want more than merely the surface head- 
lines of the news. With circulation 
growth, it has come close to being a 
‘mass’ magazine. But as a news magazine, 
it is not, strictly speaking, a magazine at 
all. It is a national weekly newspaper. 
As such, it sometimes gets on wholly 
“newspaper” schedules. 


True Story Circulation 
as a Business Index 


The publishers of True Story magazine 
have found that when business in a cer- 
tain area takes a dip, that dip is reflected 
proportionately in the magazine's circu- 
lation in that spot, and when money starts 
to flow again True Story begins to sell 
more copies. They say that it isn’t fair 
to their advertisers, who have been guar- 
anteed upwards of 2,000,000 effective cir- 
culation, to leave copies in a poor area. 
They overcome the difficulty by taking 
copies from. the slump areas and transfer- 
ring them to the brighter ones. If a dealer 
in Milwaukee, let’s say, has not sold 65% 
of his quota nine days after the date of 
publication the chances are he won't sell 
his entire shipment by the end of a month,’ 


.and so, after notifying the home office, 


he is instructed to re-ship them to another 
city, where business is good, specified by 
True Story’s circulation manager. 
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Typical of the timely True Story promo- 

tion is this telegram to prospects, which 

was sent out during the Southern Cali- 

fornia flood, telling that thousands of 

copies have been re-routed to Denver and 
St. Lous. 


Circus Medium 


For the past 13 years R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York department store, has held 
a gala parade on Thanksgiving to the de- 
light of Manhattan’s young and old alike. 
Some 2,000,000 mothers and children 
crowd the sidewalks each year to watch 
entertaining story-book characters, grotesque 
balloon figures and colorful floats parade 
down Broadway to advertise Macy's 
Other stores over the country have thought 
the stunt a good one, and adopted the idea 
to promote their merchandise and create 
good will. 

Last week Parker and Watts Circus an- 
nounced another adoption of the stunt. 
The outfit will sell “space” in its 1938 
parade as a new medium for advertising 
to the public, particularly the small-town 
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and rural circus-going public. The plan, 


| & nS : 
conceived by Virginia Nowell, Parker and | B | Sl i e S S iS G 0 0 p | | 
Watts advertising manager, and “the only | 


woman circus advertising manager in cap- 


tivity,” calls for interspersing the clowns, 
bareback riders, monkeys, kangaroos, etc., 
of the regular circus parade with floats 
sponsored by advertisers. Tony Sarg has , | . 


been called in to design the advertising 


— a the whole parade in circus — typical of the 16,000 small towns where 


date three advertisers have 


ne oa eee sane. a ee 550,000 families read GRIT every week 


Bender Body Corp., and Studebaker Corp. 


American Druggist Adopts 
Blanket Circulation Policy 


Effective with the April, 1938, issue, 
American Druggist will have a total dis- 
tribution of 60,000 copies, and a circula- 
tion to retail druggists of 54,552. This 
represents an increase of approximately 
35% in total distribution. K. B. Hurd, 
advertising manager, in announcing the 
new plan, says that the retail drug store 
coverage will represent 94% of all the 
chain and independent drug stores in the 
country. The magazine will continue to 
be a member of the ABC. There will be 
no increase in advertising rates until Janu- 
ary, 1939, at which time the cost of black 
and white full pages will range from $510 - i pene : 
for single insertions down to $435 for 12 ie eae este iii 
pages or more a year. — 
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MAIN BUSINESS SECTION 


Building Supply News’ , 
Catalog and Directory Picture a town of less 


The March issue of Building Suppl) = than 2500 (576 families) 
News, a unit of Industrial Publications, | tw ’ j ‘ where three dealers sold 


Inc., Chicago, is their annual Catalog and | af 
a total of 481 new cars in 
7 “the first buying guide ever issued for | 
| 
| 


lumber and building material dealers.” It 
has a total folio of 236 pages (91 adver- 
tising pages), contains classified listings of 
building materials, supplies and equipment 
and their sources of supply. It also car- 
ries the first complete exposition of the 
revised National Housing Act, since no 
complete presentation of methods of using 
the Act has been made to the public or 
the building trades by the Federal Housing 
Administration. Distribution of the direc- 
tory is to 15,000 lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers. 


Directory issue, and the publishers call it 
1937. 


Several furniture plants, a 
textile mill and a large milk 
condensery provide regular 
pay envelopes for Galax fam- 
ilies. 
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Splendid industrial conditions 
enabled families in Galax and 
nearby towns to buy 481 new 
cars in 1937. 


Look Cancels Rate Increase 


Last Fall Look magazine announced ad- 
vertising rate increases to become effective 
with the May 10, 1938, issue, based on a 
circulation guarantee of 2,000,000. The 
original rates were based on a guarantee 
of 1,500,000, and circulation delivered was 


Substantially in excess of that figure, | Every week GRIT sells 552 copies in Galax—the broadest 
When the new rates were announced, the | egyerage provided by any national publication. 


newsstand sales had increased to around 
1,900,000 (where they stand today) “and anes 
magazine experts, of which Look’s pub- | @@lax is just one of the 16,000 thriving small towns where 


lisher was not one, predicted very substan- , / ae 
tial increases beyond this,” so a new rate | your business will be better when your advertising ap- 
seemed justified. “But the circulation Mi 

experts did not anticipate the country’s pears in GRIT. 

present economic slow-up. ... Therefore, 
due to the fact that Look is not in the 
business of selling futures, we have de- 
cided to allow rate card No. 1... to re- 
main in force for all issues dated 1938.” 
The publishers wrote themselves an in- 
surance policy against prosperity in 1938, 
however, by reserving the right to raise 
the rates any time during this period, to 
apply to all advertisers not having bona 
fide orders previously accepted by the pub- 


lishes | Magazine Type Coverage—Sells Goods With Newspaper Speed 
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WHITE CHEVROLET COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT PA 


SRO Sign for Ken's 
First Issue 


Ken, the newest of the Esquire-Coronet 
family, closed its advertising forms some 
ten days before the regular date. At that 
time 72 advertisers had taken all the space 
available (50 pages) through 50 advertising 
agencies. The initial number will be out 
on the 31st of this month. It will be a 
fortnightly, and will cost 25 cents a copy. 


\dvertising Advertising 

N. W. Ayer & Son have prepared a 
series of advertisements to advertise adver- 
tising which has been accepted by 1,600 
newspapers and farm journals in the United 
States and Canada. The advertisements are 
designed to promote better public under- 
standing of advertising and to encourage 
the purchase of advertised goods, and are 
offered to publishers without charge. They 
contain no reference to the Ayer firm. The 
newspaper series consists of 52 all-type ad- 
vertisements, one for each week in the 
year, much of the copy being seasonal. 


Agency Notes 

Galen Snow, Inc., is the name of a new 
advertising agency formed in Springfield, 
Mass. Mr. Snow is president and treas- 
urer, and Albert M. Orme, vice-president. 
Both were formerly with Wm. B. Reming- 
ton, Inc., Springfield. 

Chauncey Landon has joined Compton 
Advertising, Inc., New York, as a vice- 
president . King Harris, for three years 
with J. Stirling Getchell, has become as- 
sociated with the San Francisco office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. Gail Murphy 


is now with Hawley Advertising Co., New 
York . . . To Abbott Kimball Company, 
Inc.: Ralph W. Nelsen as production man- 
Thompson as assistant pro 


ager, H. H 


AMAZING SYSTEM SETS TYPE WITHOUT TYPE 


FOTOTYPE Synthetic Type composed this ad... 
and it will compose many type lines for you, at small 
cost, right in your own office. The cardboard letters 
fit into a special composing stick and are automat- 
ically aligned. Fast! Economical! Cuts type costs for 
offset or zincs down to rock bottom. Over forty 
modern types available. Write for folder. 


FOTOTYPE CO. 622 W. Washington, Chicago 


duction manager, and VanBuren Lamb as 


space buyer . .. Leo P. Bott, Jr., has 
joined Donahue & Coe, New York. 
Ralph B. Koser, formerly of J. M. 


Mathes and N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., is 
now associated with McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Cleveland . . . Colman O'Shaughnessy, for- 
merly of McCann-Erickson, has joined the 
staff of Arthur Kudner, Inc. . . . Raymond 
Soat, formerly with Lord & Thomas, is 
now associated with Al Paul Lefton Co., 
Inc., in charge of its New York office .. . 
David Ainsworth has joined the staff of 
the Coolidge Advertising Co., Des Moines, 
lowa, 


Agency Appointments 

Fleischmann Distilling Co., a subsidiary 
of Standard Brands, Inc., to New York 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Co . Eaton 
Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass., to Federal 
Advertising Agency, New York . . . Sherry- 
Netherland Hotel to Mackay-Spaulding 
Co., Inc. . . . Vita Food Products, Inc., 
packers of Vita Brand fish food specialties, 
and importers and distributors of Chatka 
fancy crabmeat, to Moser & Cotins, Inc., 
New York. 

The Pan-American Coffee Bureau to Ar- 
thur Kudner, Inc., New York . . . Royal 
Baking Powder, (Standard Brands, Inc.) 
and Tampax, Inc., to McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. Eveready S. A., Argentine branch of 
the National Carbon Co. to Buenos Aires 
office of that agency . . . Reo Motor Car 
Co., Lansing, Mich., to Geer-Murray Co., 
Oshkosh The Lightolier Co., New 
York, lighting fixtures and portable lamps, 
to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. . . . The Childs 
Co. restaurant chain, to Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, New York . . . The Silex Co., 
Hartford, Conn., (Silex coffee makers) to 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York . . . Baer 
Laboratories, New York, to Kimball, Hub- 
bard & Powel, New York . . . Easy Wash- 


ing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
to J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York. The Gabriel Co., Cleveland, (Ga- 


briel Silent Direct Action Shock Absorber) 
to the Albert P. Hill Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Media Notes 


The February 24 issue of the Philadel- 
phia Record carried a special section to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of the 
Frankford Grocers Association in that city. 
The special section of the Record was used 
by 110 advertisers, and had 29,819 lines 
of advertising copy. 

McCall’s magazine has inaugurated a 
“How to Buy” service, which will be a 
regular feature of the magazine, and is 
designed to help housewives by telling 
them what to buy for various purposes, 
and how to tell good merchandise from 
bad. “Symbols,” reading “McCall's How- 
to-Buy Service,” are scattered throughout 
the book. The appeal to advertisers is 
that when women know how to buy they 
will want to buy, and the guide will 
“smoothly and effortlessly lead women 
from editorial pages directly to the adver- 
tising pages and to the stores that sell 
these products.” 

Mothers’ Day is celebrated each year on 
the second Sunday in May (as we all 
should know) and Child Health Day is 
on May 1. This year they follow on con- 
secutive Sundays. So the intervening week 
is unusually appropriate for Better Parent- 
hood Week. And Better Parenthood Week 
it is going to be, sponsored by Parents’ 
Magazine. The committee in charge is 
headed by the publisher of the magazine, 
George J. Hecht, and some of the others 
on the committee are Mrs. Herbert H. 


The two figures here shown are, left to 
right, Mercury (F. L. Stevenson) of the 
American Home and General Electric 
Jupiter. Whats it all about? Well, 
“Steve” went to see “Amphitryon 38” one 
night a few weeks ago and also ate some 
cheese on the same night. The penalty 
he paid for these two indiscretions was a 
dream which resulted in a_ skit that 
was presented at a General Electric sales 
convention held in New York on Febru- 
ary 24, with a run of 15 minutes. This 
scene shows Jupiter complaining to Mer- 
cury of the promised building boom, 
which is still “just around the corner.” 
(He’s up in the clouds waiting for it.) 
Mercury is advising him to come down 
to earth (through the medium of the 
American Home), leaving his brass hat 
behind, and American Home will show 
him that there is really much more going 
on than Jupiter can see from above the 
clouds. The second scene of the skit 
shows Jupiter doing just that and inter- 
viewing 1,250,000 American Home sub- 
scribers through a huge cover of the 
magazine. Through the medium of the 
interview he discovers that there is a 
good residential building market, boom 
or no boom, and the epilogue, spoken by 
Mr. Stevenson, points out that General 
Electric can get “that share of the busi- 
ness to which you feel you are justly 
entitled if you follow up your advertising 
and sales promotion properly.” 


Lehman, first lady of the State of New 
York; Eddie Cantor and Faith Baldwin. 
Newspapers, magazines and radio stations 
from coast to coast will cooperate to make 
the newest week a success. In 1939 the 
calendar is not so cooperative, and so an 
effort is to be made to have Child Health 
Day moved from May 1 to the first Sun- 
day in May, so that Better Parenthood 
Week will become an annual event. 

The Army & Navy Journal will celebrate 
its 75th anniversary in July with a gala 
issue Advertising Agency magazine 
has returned to a bi-monthly basis with 
the January-February issue Obit: 
Picture magazine Pictorial Review- 
Delineator has opened a new office in the 
Park Square Building in Boston. 

The Sunday Scrantonian, Scranton, Pa., 
has bought the Scranton Tribune, and the 
new combined newspaper will be published 
mornings and Sunday . . . The Milwaukee 
Journal will become affiliated with Metro- 
politan Sunday Newspapers on June 5. | 

L. D. Fernald, advertising director, and 


(Continued on page 78) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


&ffective Atavch 7, PI38, the 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 
GHICGAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


announce the appointment of the 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL 
ee | ADVERTISING SERVICE 


“? ; » 
‘Rodney ©. ‘Bodne, General Manager, as the 


| NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR BOTH NEWSPAPERS 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE OFFICES 


New York CHicaco Los ANGELES 
959 Fighth Avenue 1029 Hearst Square 120 Petroleum Securities Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH San FRANCISCO 
14100 South Penn Square 1500 Gulf Building 709 Hearst Building 
Boston DerTROIT SEATTLE 
554 New England Press Bldg. 12-226 General Motors Bldg. 1510 ‘Textile Tower 
ATLANTA ROCHESTER BALTIMORE 
605 Rhodes Bldg. 618 Temple Bldg. Commerce and Pratt 
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It rolls over automatically and describes the spots where Pan Am gas and lubricants 
are needed. 


Marketing Flashes 


A Trick Car, Phonographs That Deliver the Sales | 
| Talk, Unusual Pictures, All Help to Get the Order 


Talking Auto 

Pan American Petroleum Corp., 
New Orleans, is trouping “the first 
and only car of its kind,” a talking 
automobile, to each of its service sta- 
tions in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. 

Built for Pan Am by General Mo- 
tors Research Laboratories, the sedan 
declares, “Suppose your automobile 
could talk to you. Here is what it 
would say: ‘Let's go to the Pan Am 
Man... .’"" Then the hood opens 
automatically. ‘The motor starts and 
accelerates by itself. The door opens 
and closes. Gas tank cap raises and 
lights up. Finally, the car lifts up, 
raises one side to a 45-degree angle, 
exposing the entire under structure— 
all the while explaining each point in- 
volving gasoline or lubrication, with 
plenty of Pan Am _ advantages 
sprinkled in. 

At the Louisiana Industrial Exhibit 
in New Orleans more than 50,000 
goggled-eyed spectators watched the 
car that speaks, rolls over, and does 
everything but pass a red light. 


Hat Record 


Salesmen of the Frank H. Lee Co., 
N. Y., are carrying portable phono- 
graphs into hat dealers’ stores. A five- 
minute record gives the story of Lee 
Water-Bloc hats and ties up with the 
company’s program on station WHN, 
N. Y. 


The record plays a condensed ver- 
sion of a typical broadcast featuring 
George Hamilton Combs, Jr., news 
commentator, and a message from 
Alfred G. Keeshan, Lee first vice-pres- 
ident, with specific recommendations 
for increasing Spring business. 
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Dealers who ordinarily are ‘‘too 
busy’’ to listen to a sales talk have 
turned eager ears to the record. New 
customers have been signed, old cus- 
tomers have multiplied their orders. 
“We had high hopes for this innova- 
tion,” say Bermingham, Castleman & 
Pierce, N. Y., agents in charge, “but 
results have exceeded our expecta- 
tions.” 


Budd Advances 


Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, tells the stockhold- 
ers in its annual report, “1937 has 
been for your company a year of ad- 
vances on all fronts.” 

Symbolic of that advance are picture 
pages designed to lead readers “into a 
more careful perusal” of the balance 
sheets. Several pages reproduce 
Budd's lightweight _ stainless _ steel 
trains operated by the Burlington, 
Santa Fe, Rock Island, etc. Others 
show Budd-built bus and auto bodies 
running between such diverse points 
as Milford (Del.), New York and 
Baghdad-Damascus. 

While not as pictorially striking as 
the Stewart-Warner report described 
here in the February 15 issue, the 
Budd report is a commendable ex- 
ample of how liveliness can be added 
to a statement of liabilities, assets and 
deferred charges. SM leads the cheer- 
ing for any company that puts ginger 
into a statement to stockholders, 


Pen Portfolio 


Of all fountain pens sold, 63% 
are bought for gifts; 65% of the 
purchasers pay over $5 for pens; 90% 
of all families buy one or more. 
One-third of all pen owners buy a 
new one every two years. (Maybe 


some of those ‘‘lifetime’’ guarantees 
are based on the life of a butterfly.) 

The figures cited above are from a 
national survey, 20,412 house-to-house 
interviews, made by Crosley, Inc., for 
Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 
They are included in a sales portfolio 
presented to Parker representatives at 
recent conventions. Titled ‘The Life 
of the Pen Business,” the portfolio 
has a simulated cover of Life and uses 
the magazine’s format. 

Besides outlining Parker’s sales and 
ad program for the year, the portfolio 
gives factual case histories from pen 
retailers, reporting their successes with 
the line, and explains manufacturing 
processes. vinnyeinhe: «Aaa, 
Chicago agency, prepared it. 


Groceries Grow 


Food store sales increased 4% last 
year, reaching the total of $10,600,- 
000,000, the largest volume of grocer- 
ies since 1929. Independent grocers 
gained 5% in volume, chains 2% and 
specialty stores 4%, according to the 
eighth annual survey of the grocery 
business by Progressive Grocer. 

Increase in food sales for °37 
amounted to $450,000,000. Price ad- 
vances of 3.6% accounted for much of 
this increase. Total sales still remain 
nearly $2,000,000,000 below the peak 
of 1929. Grocery and combination 
(meat, bakery, fruit and vegetable, 
liquor, confectionery) store sales were 
split one-third chain, two-thirds inde- 
pendent. In 1933 chains enjoyed 
36% of the whole. 


Bike Films 


Two main types of sales resistance 
met by bicycle manufacturers are: 
Parents fear riding is unsafe for chil- 
dren; adults regard bikes as a chil- 
dren’s sport. A pair of films is help- 
ing Shelby Cycle Co., Shelby, Ohio, 
overcome both objections. 

“Bicycling for Complete Safety” 
advertises Shelby only by use of its 
machines in the picture. It is built 
around Kansas City’s record of no 
deaths of school children from traffic 
accidents in 14 months. K. C.’s 
police director of safety, H. W. 
Johnson, does the talking throughout. 
He stresses cycling as a healthy sport 
and comments on the action as it con- 
trasts proper and improper riding. 
Police are shown inspecting bikes and 
refusing the use of those with faulty 
equipment until repaired. 

Running ten minutes, the film is 
being furnished to schools, P.T.A.’s, 
etc., by Cycle Trades of America. 

A 35-minute film seeks to convince 
adults—by a dramatized romance— 
that cycling is sensible and fashion- 
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able. Calvin Co., Kansas City, pro- 
duced both pictures. 

Shelby has found that if a few 
bellwethers start riding a bike plenty 
of other people follow them. The 
second film is exhibited to salesmen 
in retail outlets handling Shelby’s 
line. They are urged to form cycling 
clubs to increase their sales and com- 
missions. Incidentally, as they view 
the picture they absorb a healthy dose 
of bike selling technique. 


Flying Wedge 

Each week Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, Pittsburgh, conducts a con- 
centrated sales drive—called the Fly- 
ing Wedge—in one of the cities it 
serves. The Flying Wedge is com- 
posed of the general traffic manager 
and five district t. m’s from that city 
and adjacent cities on the route. Fol- 
lowing week the gen. t.m. uses a fresh 
set of assistants. Thus no man is 
away from his home territory for more 
than a week. 

Systematic calls are made on com- 
panies in office buildings and factories 
to persuade more people to fly, to send 
important packages by air express, and 
to use air mail more frequently. To 
executives whose wives object to plane 
travel, Wedgers present a ticket for 
her—free if the husband buys a ticket. 

P-C Airlines, explains J. J. O’Dono- 
van, general traffic manager, began 
operations in April, 1927, one of the 
first lines to carry passengers, express 
and mail. “It will soon be celebrating 
11 years of continuous operation with 
a perfect safety record.” This history 
is a major item in the Flying Wedge’s 
talk, amd has helped in bringing in 
more business. 


Death Begins at 40 


Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, 
is publishing a booklet with that title 
on the subject of auto accidents. In 
color rotogravure, 40 pages, the edi- 
tion is 1,750,000 copies. Distribu- 
tion is through police departments, 
service clubs, schools, etc., and by 
Travelers agents. 

In cartoons, pictures, verse and 
prose, “Death Begins at 40” hammers 
on the frightful peril of reckless driv- 
ing. Some of its illustrations are sar- 
donic, as one showing two boys re- 
garding a portrait of a smirking man: 
“That’s my Uncle Joe. Yeah. He 
was one of the speediest drivers around 


here. That so, where is he now? Oh, 


he’s dead.” Others are educational: 
“Our nation has engaged in six major 
wars since its birth in 1776.... Total 
casualties, 244,000. In the last 15 
years of peace there were 441,000 
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The man who says: 
“We have no postage 
losses in this firm”... 
usually finds that the 
firm spends less for 
postage . . . after the 
Postage Meter is in! 


The Postage Meter displaces old-fashioned 
stamps. The postage is in the Meter, set by 
the postoffice—foolproof, protected from loss 
or theft. Postage accounting is made easy, 
and postage control can be positive. 

The Postage Meter prints Meter Stamps 
on your mail, postmarks, seals and_ stacks 
envelopes swiftly, neatly, efficiently — saves 
time and work in mailing. The Meter shows 
pieces mailed, postage available and used to 
date. Metered Mail entails less handling in 
the postoffice, makes earlier trains. 

Ask for a FREE demonstration in your own 
office on your own mail—and learn why pro- 
gressive firms today use Metered Mail. Models 


for every size office and mailing requirement. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 
913 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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1937 Retail Sales and 
Kffective Buying I 
* . . 
lective Buying Income 
[ Kkditor’s Note: These state and sectional SM estimates on retail sales 
and Effective Buying Income will appear in the 9th annual SaLes 
MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying Power to be published April 10. They 
are but two of the many exclusive compilations which will be broken 
down for all counties and for all cities over 10,000 population. 
RETAIL SALES EFFECTIVE BUYING IN COME 
Sales Management Sales Management 
Estimate %, of Estimate Per Family 
in Millions U.S. A. in Millions 
New England 
Connecticut $683 $1 .6827 $1,228 $3,160 
Maine 284 .7000 454 2,295 
Massachusetts 1,751 4.3146 3,154 3,089 
New Hampshire 185 .4553 284 2,379 
Rhode Island 273 .6737 490 2,962 
Vermont 115 .2825 220 2,468 
3,292 8.1088 5,830 2,943 
Middle Atlantic 
New Jersey 1,527 3.7624 2,820 2,862 
New York 5,810 14.3128 10,722 3,401 
Pennsylvania 3,236 7.9729 6,041 2,702 
10 ,574 26.0481 19 584 3,072 
East North Central 
Illinois 2,566 6.3217 4,871 2,525 
Indiana 980 2.4151 1,747 2,073 
Michigan - 1,801 4.4364 3,416 2,893 
Ohio 2,586 6.3702 4,393 2,587 
Wisconsin 1,070 2.6359 1,789 2,514 
9,003 22.1793 16,216 2,544 
{West North Central 
lowa 734 1.8076 1,323 2,081 
Kansas 510 1.2556 885 1,818 
Minnesota 949 2.3372 1,541 2,541 
Missouri 1,066 2.6269 1,981 2,108 
Nebraska 375 -9228 608 1,772 
North Dakota 154 .3797 253 1,744 
South Dakota 151 .3712 253 1,574 
3,938 9.7010 6,844 2,063 
South Atlantic 
Delaware 89 -2193 161 2,717 
District of Columbia 394 .9708 475 3,786 
Florida 534 1.3146 765 2,031 
Georgia 589 1.4522 985 1,509 
Maryland 564 1.3885 1,013 2,630 
North Carolina 532 1.3112 995 1,545 
South Carolina 285 .7029 474 1,297 
Virginia , 574 1.4143 928 1,753 
West Virginia 423 1.0434 668 1,788 
3,985 9.8172 6,464 1,841 
East South Central | 
Alabama. . 391 .9639 662 1,119 
Kentucky : 475 1.1708 872 1,431 
Mississippi. . ; 196 -4826 | 362 768 
Tennessee 581 1.4315 961 1,600 
1,643 4.0488 | 2,857 1,257 
West South Central 
Arkansas........... 277 6832 | 508 1,158 
Louisiana 420 1.0347 | 705 1,453 
Oklahoma. . 521 1.2832 990 1,756 
Texas..... 1,667 4.1063 | 2,996 2,171 
2,885 7.1074 5,199 1,812 
‘Mountain | 
Arizona... 147 3622 248 2,343 
Colorado... . 364 8976 | 574 2,148 
ee 168 4143 | 265 2,450 
Montana..... 210 5185 | 341 2,504 
Nevada...... 52 1289 | 74 2,907 
New Mexico 110 2716 | 178 1,812 
Utah soe eeeee 162 .3993 274 2,366 
Wyoming . 102 . 2508 | 159 2,789 
1,316 3.2432 | 2,114 a + 
Pacific 
California see 2,855 7.0327 4,658 2,893 
Oregon , 432 1.0642 643 2,415 
Washington 669 1.6493 1 1,113 2,627 
eres. 3,956 9.7462 | 6414 | 2,788 
|---| 
Se 40,593 100.0000 71,525 2,392 
i 


traffic deaths.” All the pages are var- 
ied, convincing. 

Harry Barsantee, of the Travelers 
publicity department, directed the 
book’s preparation—the eighth of a 
yearly series. He did a bang-up job. 


Trees and Men 

Weyerhauser Timber Co. is spon- 
soring a sound film, ‘Trees and Men,”’ 
that depicts the harvesting of north- 
western timber as a crop, reforestation, 
and work in sawmills and pulp mills. 

Filmed in Washington and Oregon 
by Dowling and Brownell, Hollywood, 
industrial film producers, the picture 
required two months’ shooting, and 
7,800 miles of travel. It contains an 
historical sequence of the march of pi- 
oneers in covered wagons westward, 
and the consequent demand for lum- 
ber. 

A 40-minute version will be shown 
to non-theatrical audiences; a ten-min- 
ute condensation will be released for 
regular entertainment programs. Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, N. Y., 
handles distribution. 


Fair Traders Slated 
to Reorganize; Meet 
April 4 in New York 


“Fair Trade” is staging a meeting 
and banquet at the Hotel Astor in New 
York on April 4. In the afternoon 
there will be a meeting to consider the 
present status of the movement, its ob- 
stacles and opposition, and to organize 
a coordinated association as a clearing 
house for all the firms and trade asso- 
ciations concerned for its perpetuation. 

In the evening there will be a ban- 
quet which will also mark the 25th 
anniversary of the first Fair Trade Ban- 
quet in 1913. By chance it falls upon 
the 27th anniversary of the Monday on 
which the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision in the Miles case—which 
caused the price-maintenance move- 
ment to be launched the following 
year. 

The dinner honors Senator Miller, 
of Arkansas, for his part in securing 
the passage of the Miller-Tydings Fair 
Trade Bill; Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
for keeping the movement alive for 
years by his sponsorship of the Capper- 
Kelly Bill—the model adopted by Cali- 
fornia in enacting the first state Fair 
Trade Bill; Senator Bulkley, of Ohio, 
in recognition of becoming the earliest 
Congressional advocate of price-main- 
tenance when he was a member of the 
House in 1912 and a stout supporter 
ever since. 

The dinner in 1913 was given 
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FOR ANYONE WHO 
IS EVER ASKED TO 


“Say a few word4... 


OT only public speakers, but business executives, educators and 
professional people will find this work helpful and stimulating. It is 
needed by all who have ideas to express. Here, for the first time, are 


44 


garnered the brightest thoughts of our own day, plus the enduring classics 
of all time. It is a source book reflecting modern life and present-day 
problems. No matter how many reference books you have on your 
shelves, you'll find this one of the most inspiring volumes in your library. 
It's a big book—nearly 700 pages—with a wealth of treasures, indexed 


and classified for easy reference. 


“WHERE CAN I 
FIND SENATOR 
VEST'S TRIBUTE 
TO A DOG?” 


Right here, Sir, 
in the JEWELS OF THOUGHT 
section, along with 


many another oft-quoted masterpiece. 


“.«e WHERE CAN I 
FIND SOMETHING 
CLEVER ON SAFE 
DRIVING FOR MY 
TALK AT THE 
PARENT-TEACHERS 
MEETING?” 


Turn to the 
Speaker's Desk Book, Madam 
...+. It's the ONLY reference 


work with this modern classification. 


“...FOR THAT 
TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER, | NEED 
SOMETHING 
GOOD ON THE 
VALUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP.” 


Here are 63 bright, 
modern references under 
“Friendship”. This is only one 


of 150 headings in the Epigram section! 


“...WISH 1 COULD 
FIND A FUNNY 
STORY FOR OUR 
SALES CONFERENCE, 
BRINGING OUT THE 
POINT THAT THERE’S 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
HARD WORK.” 


Sy, } 


Take your pick, Sir, from 


this lot under “Perseverance”. 
We offer 1187 anecdotes... 
indexed under 500 practical headings. 
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FEAR 


The yellow peril isn’t a race but 
a streak. 


The world will forgive you for 
being blue, sometimes forgive you 
for being green, but never forgive 


you for being yellow. 


The one thing worse than a 
quitter is the man who is afraid to 
begin. 


INDEX 


Absentmindedness—236, 580, 665, 
805, 899, 920, 934, 936, 1013, 1074 
Accident—177, 698, 930, 1133, 1165 
Accusation—200 
Adaptability—1048 
Advice—94, 157, 186, 191, 199, 252, 
256, 267, 286, 304, 319, 506, 53 
636, 665, 697, 699, 818, 3 


FREE! 


if you prefer to send re- 
mittance with your order, 


NAME 
pa ‘ self-consci 
evelop your conversationa 
poe. This book, by the ADDRESS. . 
ead of the Department of 
Business English, University of CITY 


Illinois, is yours free if remit- 
tance accompanies your order 
for Speaker’s Desk Book. 
Money-back guarantee, 


MAXWELL 
DROKE, Publisher 


1014 N. PENN. ST. © INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Clorssitied for Ready Reference 


SPARKLING 
I4 A A\\ EPIGRAMS 


ihe ‘Nt ANECDOTES 
# 4 \\ WEN WATERIAL specially 
f “. prranged for Public Speakers 


JEWELS OF 
THOUGHT... ofv-quoted 


Wasterpieces of all time ...+ 


MALWELL DROKE 


blither 


5,000 Sparklers 


Bright, pointed epigrams such as every speaker likes to weave into his 
talks. Gathered from scores of modern sources and bright minds of an 
earlier era. The majority are found in no other reference book. Arranged 
under 150 headings, such as Advice, Faith, Duty, etc. (See example 
at left.) 


1187 Anecdotes 


Modern stories and old favorites, carefully edited for speaker and writer. 
Each carries a point that can be generally applied. Each story is num- 
bered and an index of more than 500 topics (see example at left) enables 
you to find quickly a story for any situation. 


Jewels of Thought 


The classics of all time—masterpieces from which you may wish to borrow 
a sentence or a paragraph. Rare treasure for reading, and for reference. 


At Cur Risk 


We believe this is the book you have always ted and ded, But 
don't accept our opinion. Send for The Speaker’s Desk Book today. Go 
through it page by page. See for yourself how helpful and practical it 
is; learn the many ways you can use it. Then, if you 
aren't completely satisfied, we want you to return the 
book for full credit or prompt refund. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, 
Dept. SM Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send me, postpaid, a copy of Speaker’s Desk Book. Within 10 days | 
will send $3.85 in full payment, or return the book for credit. 


STATE. 


Check here if attaching remittance, entitling you to free copy of book, How to Become 
an Interesting Talker. Money-back guarantee, of course. 
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ADVERTISIN 
PLAYING .x I/'7 : 


x 
CARDS 


Make your customer’s 
visit something 
he will remember! 


When the good customer who has 
visited your plant comes to leave, 
surprise and delight him with a 
pack of advertising Playing Cards. 

He will take your gift home for 
many hours of pleasant use. It will 
recall his visit again and again. He 
will think first of your Company 
and product whenever he is solic- 
ited to buy something in your line. 


Write on your business sta- 
tionery for interesting FREE 
booklet “The Winning 
Hand;” ways and means of 
increasing your business 
with playing cards. 


Manufacturers of 
Advertising 
Playing Cards 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance Advedng 


SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 
Makers of Calendars and Advertising 


Spec ialties Since 1896 


Retail FOOD Lineage 


UP 21% 


FIRST TWO MONTHS 
OF 1938 


For the first two months of 1938 The 
Beacon Journal carried 150,064 lines of 
Retail Grocery lineage against 123,956 
lines for the same period in 1937, a 
GAIN of 26,108 lines. 


Such an outstanding GAIN proves the 
true worth of The Beacon Journal as 
an advertising medium in the alert, 
free spending Akron market. 


FOR COMPLETE COVERAGE AND 
ECONOMICAL COST, TELL YOUR 
STORY IN THE COLUMNS OF THE 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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jointly by the Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Fair 
Trade League. It was tendered to pub- 
lishers of periodicals of national circu- 
lation to lay before them the handicaps 
to results from advertising which the 
national advertiser suffered because of 
price cutting. National advertisers 
showed how their names, brands and 
good will were appropriated by price- 
cutters without their consent and how 
they were without legal power to pro- 
tect their property. 

The advertisers appealed to the pub- 
lishers for editorial help in arousing 
public sentiment against the injustices 
which these conditions inflicted. 

The principal advocates of Fair 
Trade at the 1913 banquet were Hon. 
Louis D. Brandeis, now a Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court ; Hon. 
Robert J. Bulkley, now Senior Senator 
from Ohio; Professor C. C. Arbuthnot, 
economist, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Patrick Francis Murphy, of Mark 
Cross, was toastmaster. The publishers 
responded heartily and each magazine 
offered a double page of space to pub- 
lish the League’s message which was 
written and signed by Mr. Brandeis. 


Ingersoll Heads Movement 


Last year, mainly by the efforts of 
retail merchants, the Miller-Tydings 
Fair Trade Bill provided the re'ief that 
was then pleaded for. The coming 
meeting on April 4 will be held in the 
same room at the Hotel Astor. It will 
be under the auspices of the Commt- 
tee of Arrangements of the American 
Fair Trade League, the reestablishment 
of which is under consideration. 

The old American Fair Trade Asso- 
ciation discontinued its operations in 
1934 when its secretary, Edmund B. 
Whittier, died and the NRA code au- 
thorities seemed destined to take over 
its activities. It was afterwards that 
the retail trades took up the price- 
maintenance cause and secured the 
adoption of Fair Trade laws in 42 
states and the Miller-Tydings Act to 
legalize price contracts in inter-state 
commerce between these states. 

Lack of understanding as to the 
proper use of these laws, faulty appli- 
cation of them by many manufacturers 
endangering their continuance, and the 
campaign of opposition which has de- 
veloped has prompted the present 
meeting by friends of the cause. 

Delegates from retail, wholesale, 
and manufacturing interests are going 
to the meeting from all over the coun- 
try. A large delegation of publishers 
and editors of national magazines, of 
trade paper publishers, advertising 
agents, economists, teachers of market- 
ing, lawyers, and consumer organiza- 
tions have indicated their intention of 


attending the banquet to hear the 
addresses. 

William H. Ingersoll, the founder— 
with Mr. Justice Brandeis—of the 
original American Fair Trade Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements. Other members of the 
Committee are: Russell A. Atkinson, 
chairman, Associated Electrical Appli- 
ance Dealers; John W. Dargavel, sec- 
retary, National Association Retail 
Druggists; Charles T. Evans, secretary, 
American National Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation; Albert H. Gregg, president, 
American Cigarette and Cigar Co.; F. 
J. Griffith, president, Pennsylvania 
Drug Co.; William H. Hollingsworth, 
president, Retail Tobacco Dealers of 
America; Henry Hoyns, chairman, 
Harper & Brothers; R. D. Keim, vice- 
president, E. R. Squibb & Sons; Frank 
L. Magel, chairman, American Book- 
sellers’ Association; John Wyckoff 
Mettler, president, Interwoven Stock- 
ing Co.; E. L. Newcomb, vice-presi- 
dent, National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association; J. W. Scott, secretary, 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.; Crichton 
Clarke, legal counsel; Lee Galloway, 
Ph.D., economic adviser. The offices 
of the American Fair Trade League are 
at 370 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

At the banquet, Senator Miller will 
speak upon “The Philosophy of the 
Fair Trade Movement.” Senator Cap- 
per’s topic will be ‘Fair Trade and 
the Consumer”; Senator Bulkley’s, 
“Fair Trade and Re-employment.” 
Professor Arbuthnot will analyze the 
economic arguments of opponents of 
the Fair Trade laws. 


Media and Agencies 


(Continued from page 72) 


P. E. Ward, circulation manager, have 
been elected vice-presidents of Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia . . . G. Harry Chamber- 
laine, who has been with Good Homse- 
keeping since 1927, and previous to that 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, has been pro- 
moted to western advertising manager of 
the magazine. T. W. Towler, formerly 
advertising manager of American Architect 
& Architecture, has joined the eastern ad- 
vertising staff of Good Housekeeping. 
Major Archie F. Logan, formerly general 
manager of the Seattle Times, has joined 
the Hearst organization. 

Harry Meade, recently of the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader, has joined the st 
of Cue magazine, in New York .. . D. 
Clinton Howell, formerly of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, is now with the 
general advertising staff of Country Life 
and The Sportsman, New York . . . Lloyd 
B. Chappell, of Los Angeles, has been 
appointed Pacific Coast representative of 
Look . .. Homes of the West, which 
began publication last September as the 
new western home magazine, has appointed 
Louis V. Hohl as eastern advertising rep- 
resentative. Samuel G. Blythe is president 
of the new publication; Loring A. Schuler, 
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formerly editor of Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Country Gentleman, is editor and pub- 
Jisher, and Frank H. Bell is vice-president 
and advertising manager . Donald D. 
Sperry, for four years western manager 
of Good Housekeeping, is now with the 
staff of American Home in Chicago... . 
William L. Mullin, formerly financial ad- 
vertising manager of the Wal] Street Jour- 
nal, has joined the western advertising de- 
partment of McCall's. 

Hearst International Advertising Service 
has been appointed national advertising 
representative by the Chicago Herald & 
Examiner. The service has been represent- 
ing the Chicago American, and will now 
represent both Hearst newspapers in Chi- 
cago, to conform with the recently an- 
nounced local plan whereby one advertis- 
ing staff represents both Hearst newspapers 

. O'Mara & Ormsbee have been made 
national advertising representatives of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin . . . Nevada State 
Journal, Reno, recently purchased from F. 
W. McKechnie. Jr., by McHenry Tichenor, 
has appointed Fenger-Hall Co., Ltd., as na- 
tional advertising representative . .. E. 
Katz Special Advertising Agency has 
changed its name to The Katz Co. 


Other Media 


Street Railways Advertising Co., New 
York, and Express Motion Poster Co., 
Inc., have created a new department under 
the direction of Walther Liebler, formerly 
of Lord & Thomas, to offer a special pack- 
age of advertising material to motion pic- 
ture producers and exhibitors. The pur- 
pose of the new department is to coor- 
dinate merchandising of motion pictures 
among the street car, bus, subway, elevated 
and suburban train, station poster and Ex- 
press Motion Poster advertising, so that 
each major release of the motion picture 
producers will be thoroughly merchandised 
in every community prior to and during 
the run of the picture. The Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Co. covers 3,000 cities 
and towns with about 15,000 motion pic- 
ture outlets. 

Advitagraph Co., Chicago, has opened a 
Detroit office at 2970 West Grand Boule- 
vard. Alban J. Norris, head of the Michi- 
gan Film Library since 1915, becomes man- 
ager of this office. Hugh J. Burras, former 
general sales manager of Western Equip- 
ment Co., has become general sales man- 
ager of the corporation, and Earl W. Han- 
ley is the new sales promotion manager. 

Ed Saulpaugh, formerly stage director for 
Max Gordon, Inc., has become associated 
with the producing and directing staff of 
the sales convention department of the Jam 
Handy Organization. 


Broadcasting News 


January billings of CBS totaled $2,879,- 
865, an increase of 21% over January, 
1937, reports Radio Daily. NBC's billings 
were at $3,793,516, an increase of 7.1%. 
These figures represent new high records 
for both systems. 

The main character and characteristic of 
the 1938 Mutual Broadcasting System ad- 
vertising campaign will be Ray D. O’Dol- 
lar, who will wear a radio tower for a hat. 
Mutual hopes to make Ray as popular in 
advertising circles as Popeye the Sailor. 

_ Ralph A. Nordberg, formerly of NBC, 
is now with WOR .. . William Thompson, 
Jr., formerly commercial manager of 


KFBK, is now general manager of KROY, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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Sample by ik EXPRESS 


BRINGS *10,000 ORDER 


Bids closing, so smart salesman AIR EXPRESSED 
2-Ilb. special sample 800 miles in 5 hours. Booked 
$10,000 order next’ morning. Cost? $1.16. Boost 
your sales with super-swift deliveries 


of new samples, style goods or rush 


refills 


wide service; also to Canada, Latin 
America, Honolulu, and Far East. 
For service or information phone 
any RAILWAY EXPRESS office 
—AIR EXPRESS Division. 


2500 miles overnight! Nation- 


DS esi EXPRESS { 
AGENCY, INC 


Step into SPRING Right Now 


at FRENCH LICK 


Say goodbye to snow, slush, biting 
winds, and raw, cold March weather. 
Step right into the warm, balmy, sun- 
flooded tonic air of French Lick. For 
right now, as you read this, Spring is 
coming into its full glory here. Flowers 
are blooming. People are playing golf 
on two beautiful championship courses, 
riding spirited Kentucky thoroughbreds 
through wooded trails, enjoying the 
thrill of skeet and trap shooting, bask- 
ing in sunshine. 


So—brush away winter stagnation. 
Take a new lease on life with a French 
Lick 10-day “Health Holiday.” Min- 
gle with leaders of industry and society, 
who for more than 50 years have 
found that the famous Pluto Waters 
and Baths revitalize them in body and 


mind. You'll “feel like a million” 
when you return. 
Make reservations now. Phone or 


write our Chicago office for choice 


rooms. Or, if you prefer, send for 
beautifully illustrated free booklet. 


Open the year ’round 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL 
French Lick, Indiana 


T. D. Taggart, Pres. C. K. Dwinell, Mgr. 
D. E. Manning, Mgr., Chicago Office, 
221 N. Michigan Avenue Phone ANDover 2223 


TORONTO] 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON Eas. 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED +» ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Now Is the Time to Advertise, 
The Trib Says, Then Proves It 

The Chicago Tribune takes first honors 
in the current Round Table with a letter 
designed to show prospects why they 
should advertise now. Note its straight- 
forward reason-why character, the atten- 
tion value of its blunt opening paragraph: 

“Business is either going to get better 
very soon or it 1s going to continue to 
get worse. We are either going to have 
a short recession or a new depression. 
Consider the proper sales tactics to be em- 
ployed in cither case. 

“If business is going to go down a lot 
more as it did after the 1929 panic, then 
the best sales opportunities for a long time 
will come in the next six months. Chi- 
cago people have their savings intact. The 
amount of money in savings departments 
at banks, plus the amount invested in baby 
bonds, plus the amount in postal savings 
is greater than the total savings deposits 
at the peak in 1929. 

“Moreover, the amount of money dis- 
persed as wages in Chicago in December 
was greater than the amount dispersed in 
any December in seven years. If the 
business curve goes down a lot more, the 
amount of spending money available in 
the fall won't be as great as it is now. 

“Hence, so far as the available spend- 
ing money of the people of Chicago is 
concerned, if business is going to get worse, 
the best opportunity to make sales will 
come in the next six months. 

“If advertisers press now for business 
in the expectation that the business curve 
is going to go down and it turns up in- 
stead, what then? 

“The advertiser who presses ahead will 
then be so much the better off. He will 


Round Table Prize 


Winners for February 


C. S. Benham, 
Manager, National Advertising 
Chicago Tribune 
Chicago 


Philip F. Hill 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 


T. D. Carman, 
Correspondence Manager 
Federal Hardware & Implement 
Mutuals, Boston 
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is 


have his selling organization going ahead 
at full speed. He will have the benefit 
of recovery. 

“The soundness of tnis reasoning is 
abundantly proved by what happened in 
1930. A number of firms drove ahead 
for business with the iesult that they made 
mo.e money in 1930 than they made in 
1929. 

“If 1938 is going to be like 1930, a 
hard drive for business is called for. If 
1938 is going to be like 1925, when busi- 
ness recovered quickly from a mild dée- 
pression, a hard drive for business is also 
indicated as the sound business policy. 

“Very truly yours, 
‘C. S. BENHAM, 
“Manager National Advertising.” 


Look in the Newspapers for 
“Angles” for Sales Letters 

The daily newspapers are tull of excel- 
lent potential “pegs’’ for sales letters— 
news items that can be .used to emphasize 
the need for certain products and services. 
This letter sponsored by the Federal Hard- 
ware & Implement Mutuals, quoting the 
day's fire record, turns news to sales ac- 
count: 
“Dear Mr. Jones: 


The Fire Record* 


Box Time Details Loss 
(1) 3445 12:30A.M.False dab dawnaies 
(2) 3113 1:40 EA Pian eins 
(3) 3134 1:55 ree 
(4) 1546 2:09 116 Dartmouth St. $50 
Jefferson Realty 
Ree 
(5) 1642 3:40 7 Milford St..... $2,000 
; Mary E. Blake... 
(6) Not yet reported Unknown ....... Unknown 


“The first: three alarms were ‘false,’ 
weren't they? We might add the note, 
‘No Insurance hleeded.’ 

“The fourth did not amount to much, 
but the fifth did mean a great deal to Miss 
Mary E. Blake. 

“How serious is the sixth going to be? 

“What are the details? Who owned the 
property? Will he be properly insured? 

“All of this !nformation is ‘unknown.’ 
It is advisable therefore to protect yourself 
against loss with sound property insurance. 
The enclosed folder shows you how you 
can secure maximum protection at mini- 
mum cost. 

“Because our representative believes he 
can be of real help to you, he would like 
to spend a few minutes with you sometime 
next week. Just indicate a convenient ap- 
pointment on the enclosed reply card. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“T. D. CARMAN, 
“Correspondence Manager.” 


7 Taken from the Boston Herald, Monday, 
December 20, 1937.”’ 


A Letter to 


Demonstration 


Shake Off “Reces- 
sion” Paralysis—Let News Events 
Highlight Your Product’s Virtues 


on Paper. 


Make the Reader Do Something 
When He Reads Your Letter 


Much of the strategy that makes an ef- 
fective personal sales presentation can be 
adapted to use in mail appeals. Example: 
The demonstration. The letter which fol- 
lows gets off to a fast start by getting the 
prospect to do something which dramatizes 
the point the advertiser wishes to drive 
home. Used by Monarch Laundries, Inc.. 
New Haven, Conn. 


“ENJOY COMFORT 
AND SAVE MONEY 

“Please run your finger along the folded 
edge of this paper. 

"Do you feel how rough, uneven and 
sharp it is? 

“That's exactly what happens when a 
man asks to have the collars on his collar- 
attached shirts starched stiff. 


"It means that in time the fibers at the 
edge of the collar will crack and break. 
It means that because of the extra starch 
in the collar the life of the shirt will be 
shortened. It means that the rough sharp 
edges of the collar often irritate the neck 
of the wearer. It means that collar-at- 
tached shirts should not be starched stiff. 


"If you have been in the habit of wear- 
ing shirts with stiff collars attached, why 
not get more comfort and longer life out 
of your shirts by having us treat them 
with our recommended ‘Standard’ sizing 
instead of having the collars starched stiff ? 
Then your collar edges will have a smooth, 
non-irritating surface. Standard sizing 
gives your shirts an equally dressy appear- 
ance, and they will last almost twice the 
life of shirts that have collars starched 
stiff. 

"Try ‘Standard’ sizing next time you 
send your soiled shirts to be laundered. 
Just write your name and address below 
and send the slip along with your shirts 

"Yours for Economy and Comfort, 
“MONARCH LAUNDRIES, INC. 
x *« * 

Zoss Ladder Works, in introducing a 
new line, uses a four-page letter, the in- 
side spread and back pages of which arc 
devoted to illustrations of the new items 
The letter itself seeks to do two things: 
Get the prospect to look at the pictures, 
then to ask for quotations. No unneces- 
sary verbiage slows up the opening of the 
message. It goes like this: 

“Here is the new Zoss line, with all 
the qualities women look for . Up-to- 
the-minute style, labor-saving convenience. 
value-giving prices and guaranteed quality. 

“Turn to the inside spread . . . Note the 
sales appeal and the many fine mechanical 
features - 
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Boston 


The Advertising Club of Boston held its 
annual direct mail advertising day March 1 
with Thomas Quinn Beesley, executive di- 
rector, National Council of Business Mail 
Users, Chicago, as guest speaker for the 
luncheon meeting. As a special feature of 
the day the 50 direct-mail campaign leaders 
of 1937, as selected by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, were on exhibit 
for members to observe the technique used 
in the leading direct advertising campaigns 
of last year. 


’ . 
Chicago 

The American Management Association 
has announced plans for the 8th Annual 
Conference on Packaging, Packing and 
Shipping, to be held in conjunction with 
the 8th Annual Packaging Exposition, at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, March 22-25 
inclusive. Fifty-four speakers are listed on 
the program for the four-day meeting, and 
a special feature of the conference will be 
a showing of the packages entered in com- 
petition for the 1938 Irving D. Wolf 
Awards. 


The Chicago Sales Executives Club and 
the Chicago Management Council met to- 
gether on March 10, and had as guest 
speaker for the occasion Arthur C. Niel- 
sen, president, A. C. Nielsen Co. The 
subject of his talk was “Increasing Sales 
and Profitt—With Continuous Marketing 
Research.” Also on the program was the 
premier showing of the new sound movie, 
“Persuasion Makes the World Go Around,” 
produced by Benjamin Franklin Bills and 
Associates. 


Cleveland 


Dr. George S. Blodgett spoke before the 
last meeting of the Sales Managers Club 
ot Cleveland on “What a Sales Manager 
Should Know—and Do—About Health.” 


Day enport 


Members of the Sales Managers’ Bureau, 
Davenport Advertisers’ Club and Davenport 
Chamber of Commerce met together recently 
to hear J. C. Elliff, Chicago manager, 
Saturday Evening Post, speak on ‘The 
Change in Markets.” 


New York 


The New York chapter of the American 
Marketing Association and the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York held a joint meet- 
ing March 1 to hear Dr. Miller McClintock, 
auditor, Traffic Audit Bureau and director, 
Bureau of Street Traffic Research, speak on 
“Buying Power in Action.” 
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Ferdinand C. Wheeler, 
meeting of the New York chapter of the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. The topic of his talk will be 
“Technique of Marketing Research.”’ 


The program for the March 8 meeting 
of the Sales Executives Club of New York 
was a triple-featured affair on keeping fit. 
It included a talk on “How to Keep Fit 
Though Busy,” by Al Roon, physical di- 
rector and owner of Al Roon’s Health 
Club; advice from Richard C. Borden, sales 
manager, Borden Co., on “How to Act 
Fit,” accompanied by a showing of the 
Borden & Busse sound-slide film, “How to 
Look Alert’; and a talk by Richard Ford, 
Dale Carnegie lecturer and Rogers Peet 
salesman, on “How to Look Fit.” 


Memphis 

Organization of the Sales Managers ‘Club 
of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce has 
been completed with the following officers 
elected to serve the new organization: 
President, E. W. Carroll, Memphis man- 
ager, Dr. Pepper Co.; first vice-president, 
Merrill Kremer; second vice-president, C. 
L. Van Fossan, and secretary-treasurer, 
Marshall J. Smith. 

Composing the board of directors of the 
new club are: Enoch Brown, Jr., Frank 
Collins, G. C. Connell, J. E. Hooks, H. W. 
Grapner, R. H. Lanier, R. E. McIntyre, 
C. G. Smith, John A. Waterman and M. L. 
Zook. 


Newark 

B. C. Forbes, editor, Forbes Magazine, 
will be guest speaker for the second an- 
niversary dinner of the Industrial Market- 
ers of New Jersey, which will be held 
March 16, at the Newark Advertising 
Club. He will speak on “What Lies 
Ahead ?” 


Providence 

As speaker for the February meeting of 
the Sales Managers’ Club of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, Frank W. Lovejoy, 
sales executive, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York, spoke on “The Human Side of 
Selling.” 


Rochester 

Dale Carnegie addressed the Sales Man- 
agers Club of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce on March 11 at an evening lec- 
ture meeting. 


San Francisco 

P. D. Holle, assistant to the managing 
director, Californians, Inc., was guest 
speaker at the March 3 meeting of the San 
F-ancisco Sales Managers’ Association. He 
talked on ‘Selling San Francisco.”’ 


As guest speaker for the March 9 meet- 
ing of the San Francisco Advertising Club, 
“Babette,” fashion editor, San Francisco 
Examiner, spoke on “Selling San Francisco 
as a Fashion Center,’ and conducted an 
interview with Gertrude Scott, advertising 
manager, Livingston Bros., on ‘Retail 
Fashion Advertising.” The program also 
included a Spring fashion show with men 
and women models 


National 

The Howard G. Ford Annual Award 
for achievement in the sales field will be 
made at a banquet to be held in Philadel- 
phia April 25. See article on page 65. 


distribution | 
counselor, will speak at the March 17 | 
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PICTOGRAPHS === 


33 FACTORY WORKERS KEPT IN 
6Y AVERACE MANUFACTURER'S 


MARKETING 
PICTOCGRAPH 
REPRINTS 


available 
as MONTHLY SERVICE 


So many insistent requests for 
reprints of Marketing Pictographs 
have been coming in that we have 
decided to make these popular, 
colorful dramatizations available 
on a regular monthly basis,— 
neatly tr.mmed, in full color just 
as you see them in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, at cost plus 
postage. 

Mailed in heavy cardboard 
tubes, $1.95 per year for 12 com- 
plete monthly sets, on an annual 
basis only. If you’d like more 
than one set monthly, the cost is 
60¢ a year per additional set, 
mailed in same tube. 

Some SALES MANAGEMENT 
readers have asked for complete 
sets starting with the September, 
1937 issue. Sorry, but all back 
copies of Pictographs pr‘or to 
February 1st are out of print. 

The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering these re- 
prints of Pictographs. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Gentlemen 

Please enter our subsoription for your regular 
monthly reprints of Marketing Pictographs, for 
' months beginning with the set which ap 
RO TA Se csuvesaeatens ex “wes Oe. 
$1.95 per year for the first set, and 60 cents a 


year for additional sets. 


Number sets desired 


Enclosed find check for $ 


Bill us for $ 


Informative Labeling Is Here: 
What Are You Doing About It? 


(Continued from page 23) 


information that the fabric has a silk 
back and a rayon pile; there is also a 
reference to its crush-resistant prop- 
erty, and there are instructions for 
proper care of the fabric. 

For the benefit of those manufac- 
turers who realize that sooner or 
later they will be forced to adopt in- 


formative labels—because of consum- 
er pressure, retailer insistence or gov- 
ernment decree, it is worth while to 
review the experience of some of the 
companies that have voluntarily in- 
augurated such policies. 

A pioneer in this field is the 
Chatham Manufacturing Co. Three 


and Chevrolet sedans or 
coaches at an annual rate so low that 
substantial savings are assured. 


WHAT OUR A new - every 
12 months. 

RATE INCLUDES: License plates in 
whatever states operated. 

Fire, theft and collision insurance. 

We include all items of service, mainte- 
nance and repairs of every kind and de- 
scription. 

Chains and anti-freeze, 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Replacement of cars without any addi- 
tional cost if destroyed by fire, collision 
or otherwise. 

Purchase of your present equipment at 
fair appraisal value, 


COST Per month 
Plymouth or Chervrolet 

ANALYSIS: Sedans or Coaches $45.00 
Dodges (slightly higher per month) 
Rental cost per year based on 

$45.00 per month .........cccccccceessceees $540.00 
Based on 24,000 miles, the average 

yearly mileage of salesmen and 

18 miles per gallon or I¢ per 

ST WO a coe cdiatanaiied 240.00 
Average fleet cost Public Liability 

and Property Damage insurance 30.00 


$810.00 
This total of $810.00 divided by 24,000 
miles gives you a total operating cost of 
.0337 cents per mile. As mileage increases, 
your cost per mile decreases because our 
rate remains standard. At 30,000 miles 


CUT saLesmen’s MILEAGE costs to 3!4¢. or less 


Our leasing cost is considerably lower than your present cost price of a 
new car and includes complete maintenance. 


NO CAPITAL 
WHAT IS We lease nationally one 
OUR PLAN: ° more Dodge, Plymouth 


INVESTMENT 


per year your cost would be .029 cents 
per mile. 

Our rate includes every item of expense 
incident to the operation of cars, except 
gasoline and Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance which we do not fur- 
nish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on 
our past experience. By adding these 
costs to our leasing charge we set forth 
what your actual cost per year or per 
mile should be under our plan. 


WHY YOU SHOULD sane gps * 
ieved of a 

BE INTERESTED? oe 
responsibilities prevalent with person- 
ally owned cars. 

Corporations relieved of necessity of main- 
taining costly service garages. 

No capital investment. 

New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 

You can estimate accurately your car costs 
@ year in advance. 

Cars always have a creditable appearance. 

Use of decalcomania permitted, 

No restrictions on mileage or use of car 
at any time. 

Fleet cost comparisons will be furnished 

upon receipt of information as to the 

present number of cars used by your 

company and how owned and operated. 


Such information will be treated by us 
as strictly confidential. 


We guarantee 100 per cent tr . orta- 
tion. Complete references supplied. 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 
G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 
Chanin Bidg., 122 East 42nd Street 


New York City - (Ashland 4-9653) 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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years ago the firm adopted for its 
sheets what were considered revolu- 
tionary labeling methods. On these 
labels were printed facts about thread 
content, tensile strength, weight and 
sizing. Contrary to gloomy predic- 
tions of the trade, retailers found the 
plan good and Chatham carried it 
still further, to include blankets. 
The company no longer sells sheets, 
but it used informative labels last 
year for four blankets, and has just 
decided to use them for its entire line 
of blankets. 

These factual labels were designed 
with the idea that consumers would 
welcome the same kind of definite in- 
formation that the Federal Govern- 
ment exacts when it buys blankets. 
Under the heading Specifications, 
there is on each Chatham Jabel in- 
formation on these points: Construc- 
tion, Size and Weight, Strength, 
Warmth, Color, and Binding. The 
advantage of labeling the entire line, 
according to Martin Coffyn of that 
company, is that the shopper may 
compare items and discover for her- 
self the reasons for price gradations. 


Chatham’s Labels Help Sell 


Let us say, for example, that a 
woman shopper is trying to decide 
which blanket in the Chatham line to 
buy. Four are spread out before her 
on the counter: the Pinehurst (least 
expensive), No. 33, Airloom, and the 
Ronda (most expensive). On the 
labels, under Construction, she sees 
that the Pinehurst contains “not less 
than 5% wool”; No. 33, “not less 
than 33% wool’; that the Airloom is 
“approximately 80% virgin wool”; 
while the Ronda is ‘100% pure 
wool.” There is further information, 
on some blankets, with respect to 
warp yarns and filling. 

She learns that “tensile strength 
tests by ‘Grab’ method with a Scott 
Tester” have averaged 35 pounds for 
the warp and 18 pounds for the fill- 
ing, for the Pinehurst; 25 pounds for 
the warp and 20 pounds for the 
filling, for No. 33; 45 pounds for the 
warp and 25 pounds for the filling, 
for Airloom; and 65 pounds for the 
warp and 22 pounds for the filling, 
for Ronda. (With such information 
at her disposal, a shopper primarily 
interested in strength would probably 
choose the cheaper Pinehurst rather 
than the more expensive No. 33, and 
feel warmly grateful to the label on 
which her decision was based.) 

On the subject of Warmth, she 
learns that the Pinehurst retains heat 
with a rating of 75 points as meas- 
ured for thermal transmission (100 
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The Consumer Wants to Know— 


So Marshall Field & Company 


Are Telling Her with Dennison Tags 


fr 


WHAT IT’S MADE OF 


HOW IT’S MADE 


SERVICE IT WILL GIVE 


BEST CARE FOR LONCER WEAR 


CREATED BY_THE BUREAU 
OF STYLE 


Selected cotton. 


High count (80 square) 
percale with 160 threads 
per square inch. Woven 
39 inches wide, finished 
to 36 inches to insure 
minimum shrinkage. 


mran, 


Sturdy plain weave. 
Takes a 36-pound pull te 
tear fabric (exceeds the 
standard for ascrviceable 
fabric by 16 pounds). Will 
mot pull at garment 
seams. Will not fade 
from ftaundering, rub- 
bing, pressing or sun- 
light. Shrinkage reduced 
to a minimum, 


Wash with other fast 
color cottons. No other 
precautions necessary as 
dyes are fast. 


AND DESIGN 


ACH piece of Fieldcrest merchandise pro- 

duced by the Manufacturing Division 
of Marshall Field & Company carries a label 
which tells the consumer four all-important 
facts about that product. 


What It's Made Of 
How It's Made 
Service It Will Give 


Best Care for Longer Wear 


Dennison tagsare the medium for transmitting 
this vital information to consumers and sales- 
people on many of the Fieldcrest lines sold 
in department stores throughout the country. 


Long experience in the designing and print- 
ing of unusual tags, labels and seals makes 
Dennison your logical source of supply. 


When your product leaves the factory, make 
sure that it has a tag of identity—a tag that 
must impress the customer by its appearance 
and honest facts. 


Call or write to the Dennison sales office 
nearest you for quotations or suggestions for 
improving your present tags, labels or seals. 


Send for folder T, which contains sugges- 
tions and samples. . 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Framingham, Mass. 


185 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
62 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 
629 Euchd Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
CINCINNATI DETROIT 


MARCH 15, 1938 


NEW ORLEANS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MILWAUKEE 
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GATE CRASHER 


RIGHT IN, 
MR. SELLER 


—O> § : 
SINCE MY FIRM SENT OUT THOSE 


AUTOPOINT PENCILS! 


“Getting in to see prospects isn’t half 
the problem it used to be! All my im- 
portant calls are preceded by a clever 
gift an Autopoint pencil imprinted 
with our firm name and a one-line 
sales message. It’s a simple plan, but 
man how it works!” 

Yes, more than 6,000 firms know 
that! You'll find a tested plan to fit 
your need in Autopoint’s remarkable 
book, ‘““The Human Side of Sales es 
Strategy.”” Write for your free £7 
copy and sample pencil today. 
Autopoint Company, Dept.5M-3, 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, III. 


of going to press, 


Important Conventions to Come 


The following list of important March and April conventions was compiled 
for SM and for “Domestic Commerce,” 
Trade Association Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Name of Association Convention City Date 
March 
Folding Paper Box Assn. of America ........... Chicago, Il. ° 
National Railway Appliance Assn. .............. Chicago, IIL. 14-17 
New England Photo-Engravers Assn. ......... Boston, Mass. 12 
New England Purchasing Agents Assn. ......... Boston, Mass. 14 
Packaging Machinery Mfrs. Assn. ..............New York, N. Y. 22 
Plain Washer Manufacturers Assn. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
April 
American Assn. of Advertising Agencies ...... Hot Springs, Va. 28-30 
American Chemical Society ............ccccse0- Dallas, Texas 18-2] 
American Cotton Manufacturers Assn. ........../ Augusta, Ga. 28-30 
INI RR ENN a ati 5 can Risa eiecicow aie KusaiaD Cincinnati, Ohio 4-6 
American Hardware Manufacturers Assn. ....... Memphis, Tenn. 11-14 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. ......... New York, N. Y. 26-29 
National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers ....... Philadelphia, Pa. 25-29 
National Petroleum Assn. ............... ....Cleveland, Ohio 14-15 
Southern Hardware Jobbers Assn. ............... Memphis, Tenn. 11-14 
SN NII oid sg ccb.cscrvadesexes.c .. Philadelphia, Pa. 28 


_* Changes in dates sometimes occur immediately preceding conventions. Asterisk 
in the months column indicates that the exact date was not known at the time 


by C. Judkins and N. Dokken, of the 


A Seven Point 
Sales Executive 
Wants a New Boss 


Check the seven points of experience 
and ability against your own needs 
and see if the man doesn’t qualify as 
&® prime branch 


manager or assistant sales manager: 


possibility for a 


1. A matured background with a 
nationally advertised line which 
is sold through more than 50,000 
varied outlets. 


2 


. An almost perpetual quota-buster 
with a low selling cost. 


3. A proved ability to teach, direct, 
and appraise selling effort. 


4. An ability to speak effectively at 
conventions and meetings. 


5. A record of accomplishment in 
the production of sales-getting 
ideas. 


6. A sales-research mind, 


1 


A marked writing ability on 


sales topics. 


Now employed, but willing to make 
a change for reasons which he will 
explain to any interested prospective 
employer. Box 584, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington = Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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points is average rating for a single 
blanket, she reads); that No. 33 re- 
tains heat with a rating of 105 points; 
the Airloom, with 108 points; and 
the Ronda with 117 points. 

Binding materials are listed specifi- 
cally (cotton sateen to rayon acetate 
satin) ; all are said to be color ‘‘fast’’ ; 
all have been “‘tested in a commercial 
laundry and found to withstand ten 
regular washings.” 

A little more than a year ago the 
manufacturing division of Marshall 
Field & Co. adopted new labels for 
its 16 products. The purpose was 
twofold: To publicize the family 
brand name Fieldcrest (though, in 
the case of certain products, previous- 
ly well-established brand names were 
retained—but subordinated to tne 
family name); and to furnish infor- 
mation under the four headings, 
“What it’s made of,’ “How it's 
made,” ‘Service it will give,” “Best 
care for longer wear.” 

Though they vary with the prod- 
ucts, the Field labels have a strong 


resemblance to each other. In de- 
sign they are strongly modern. Most 
have rounded corners. The name 


Fieldcrest is usually printed in bold 
lettering. On one side of the label 
or tag the color scheme is usually 
fuchsia, with gray or white; the side 
bearing the information under the 
four uniform headings is white with 
black lettering. 

Considering space limitations, these 
labels carry a wealth of information. 
Hosiery labels, for example, under 
the heading “Best care for longer 
wear,” cafry instructions for putting 


the stockings on, for laundering and 
drying them, and there's a suggestion 
for the use of cold cream on callous 
spots as an aid for lessening runs. 
A table showing hosiery sizes for 
various shoe widths is also appended. 

With the launching of their infor- 
mative label plan, Marshall Field is- 
sued two handsome booklets to retail- 
ers. One entitled ‘Announcing 
Fieldcrest Certified Quality Plan,” is 
illustrated by reproductions of some 
of the new labels and by photographs 
of the firm’s artists, designers and 
other employes at work, and of work- 
ers and laboratories of the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau. The other 
booklet, ‘Fieldcrest Labels Give the 
Facts,” carries an argument for tell- 
ing “The Truth, the Whole Truth, 
and Nothing But the Truth,” zbout 
merchandise. It, too, is profusely il- 
lustrated. 

In reply to the question, “How do 
the retailers like your new labels?” a 
representative of the company said: 
“The best answer to that is the fact 
that many of them are lifting the 
wording on them and using it, word 
for word, in their newspaper ads.” 

In the home-furnishing field an ex- 
ceptionally good informative labelling 
job is being done for Whittall rugs, 
under the “Specifications” plan. The 
label somewhat resembles that of 
Chatham blankets, but because of the 
nature of the product, there are more 
headings, among them being Weave. 
Materials, Content, Dyes, Yarn 
Pitch, Wires, Shot, Tufts. 

The major theme of the September, 
1937, issue of the NRDGA Bullctin 
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was Informative Selling. An idea of 
the importance of the subject today 
can be had by noting the large num- 
ber of firms that used it as an adver- 
tising theme in that issue. Some of 
those which actually reproduced 
labels or seals in their copy were: 
Sanforized-Shrunk, American Institute 
of Laundering, Chatham American 
Viscose Corp., American Bemberg, 
Aqua-Sec, American Enka Corp., E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wm. E. 
McKay & Co., Skinner Fabrics, Tru- 
benizing Process Corp., Henry Glass 
& Co., Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
I. E. S. Better Sight Lamp Makers, 
Fruit of the Loom Mills, M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates, S. M. Schwab, Jr., & 
Co.—all of whom used at least a full 
page of space. 


The oomingdale Experimen 
The Bl gdale Exy t 


An article in the issue which should 
be of interest to many manufacturers 
described the methods by which 
Bloomingdale Brothers, New York 
department store, inaugurated a policy 
of fibre identification (long before the 
FTC rayon rules went into effect). 
Upon going to the store’s suppliers 
for facts, wrote the author, Sidney 
Reisman, cooperation was generally 
forthcoming. But in some quarters, 
“notably the apparel market, where 
synthetics are widely used—the belief 
was voiced that customers’ sole con- 
sideration is fashion, that labeling 
synthetics merely builds sales resist- 
ance, and so on. These manufacturers 
seemingly have not yet grasped the 
retailer's and customer's viewpoints.” 
In spite of obstacles, the store put the 
system into effect, investing several 
hundred dollars in changing marking 
machines to fit new labeling methods. 

“In my opinion,” wrote Mr. Re’s- 
man, ‘the job won't be 100% com- 
plete until all merchandise consisting 
principally of textiles is labeled by the 
mill or manufacturer, using a univer- 
sally accepted terminology.” 

A great big headache to some, in- 
formative labels are to many others a 
cause for rejoicing. Among them are 
the consumer; the salesgirl, who no 
longer has to stall when asked, 
“What's it made of, and will it wash”: 
those manufacturers who jumped on 
the bandwagon voluntarily, making a 
virtue of necessity; the dry cleaning 
industry, whose members claim they 
paid over $16,000,000 in adjustments 
in 1936 because of lack of informa- 
tion in fibre content; tag makers, 
lithographers, etc.; and the entire rayon 
industry, which may be said to have 
come of age now that it can no longer 
hide behind fancy trade names and a 
thick wall of silence. 
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Wherever you find a Booth-Michigan 
Newspaper (and there are eight), you 
know that you have found a worthwhile 
market, and that you can cover the 
homes in that market practically 100% 
with a single Booth paper. There is no 
other way to get this effective, econom- 
ical daily coverage, in eight important 
Michigan markets. Ask J. A. Klein, 50 
EK. 42nd Street, New York, or John E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


IN ANN ARBOR B O O T H 


IT'S THE NEWS 


Circulation 11,838. Retail 
trading zone population 
65,530. Ann Arbor is first 
in Michigan in per capita 
retail sales, 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
FLINT JOURNAL 

SAGINAW NEWS 
KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 
BAY CITY TIMES 
MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
ANN ARBOR NEWS 


Visiting vacationists spend over $300,000,000 in 
Vichigan every summer 


Here's a find for 
some eastern agency 


He is primarily a writer of copy that sings. He writes 
it, presents it, and gets it approved. He makes words sit 
up and beg for orders, and the record shows that he gets 


them . 
selling successes. 


.. for some of the country’s biggest advertising and 


He is secondarily an executive who wins the respect 
and loyalty of those who write for him. He guides them, 
inspires them to turn in their best. His sales-instinct tells 
him quickly what is right in one appeal, what is phony 


in another. 


He is thirdly a man of wide experience, of genial yet 
dynamic personality, a self-starter who knows his way 
around. An agency or a manufacturer interested in a top- 
flight producer will find this man a gilt-edged investment. 
He is determined to make a change for valid reasons. For 


more information, write 


A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor 


Sales Management 


a fa 
They arrive anorectic 


They depart boulimic 


Anorectic means no-appetite; hou 
limic means an appetite like an ath- 
lete’s. The quit kest way to hecome 
houlimic is to visil these hotels, where 
salt air and tempting food make 
mealtime a major event. 

LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


OVER 50 
LESS, SINGLE 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Weekly Sharpens 


a Fine Pencil for Marketeers 

Dedicated to the doubting Thomases of 
the advertising world, the sharp pencil 
strategists who plan sales and advertising 
campaigns with an eye to coverage of those 
markets where the most business is, a fas- 
cinating promotional booklet has been 
published by the Metropolitan Weekly. In 
token of its title, “Sharp Pencilites,” the 
book goes the whole way, and in addition 
to providing the market satistics essential 
to its field, hands each recipient a sharpened 
pencil, mounted in a frame cut through the 
pages to the back cover, and plainly visible 
through the transparent cover. 

Three points are stated as the premise 
for this study: (1) A compact market of 
20 states, facilitating distribution in the 
counties of greatest population density 
where (2) 65% of all retail sales are made 
with (3) advertising coverage available 
through from 11 to 17 selected Sunday 
newspaper rotogravure and comic sections. 

Since the purpose of the book is primarily 
to clarify the medium, which is admitted 
to be not clearly understood by some, the 
marketing section is reduced to the funda- 
mental facts on population and retail sales 
in the area covered, with explanatory maps. 
The remainder of the book presents an in- 
teresting commentary on the histories and 
personalities of the newspapers which are 
united in this group. Brief, factual, this 
treatment of a group of illustrious publica- 
tions merits attention. In final proof of 
advertiser recognition, several pages are de- 
voted to an imposing list of the firms using 
rotogravure, coloroto, and comic section 
space in this group of newspapers, together 
with their agencies. Available on request 
to A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Metropolitan 
Weekly, 220 East 42nd St., New York. 


How to Determine Effective 
Window Display Coverage 


Through the combined efforts and finan- 
cial help of advertisers, agencies, and lith- 
ographers, a national survey on window 
display advertising has recently been com- 
pleted. That in itself is not news, for 
there has been considerable publicity about 
the survey which we believe is the first 
united and nationally comprehensive effort 
in this important field of advertising. But 
this column is glad to call attention to a 
condensed summary of the survey which is 
available to marketing executives through 
the courtesy of the Niagara Lithograph 
Co. Called “A Primer of the National 
Window Display Survey,” it reduces the 
80-page National Window Display Re- 
search to a 16-page plastic-hound booklet 
which has been designed to simplify a 
most complex problem and its report. 


Starting with the fundamental point that 
since sales are made in stores (not in 
homes, streetcars or buses), the point-of- 
sale display advertising 1s the final link 
in the chain of radio, newspaper, magazine 
and outdoor advertising—the booklet pro- 
ceeds rapidly to set up a method of deter- 
mining the amount of display advertising 
needed to do a job, and its cost. A yard- 
stick of window display circulation, com- 
parable to other circulation yardsticks, has 
been set up, based on actual count of ef- 
fective passers-by in typical markets. And 
having established a display district, con- 
sisting of ten available display window 
spaces, as a base, the survey as here report- 
ed shows how many displays are necessary, 
according to the population of each market, 
for a 25%, 50%, 75% or 100% coverage 
of the market. This is further illustrated 
by brief examples, showing (1) how an 
advertiser used displays to bring up sales 
in three states which, for his product, were 
not effectively reached through the other 
media on schedule; and (2) another ad- 
vertiser’s discovery, through the formulae 
of the Survey, that his present display pol- 
icy resulted in under-coverage of certain 
markets, and great waste in certain other 
markets where he was sending more dis- 
plays than needed to do an effective job. 
A taste of the major job, through this con- 
densed report, will no doubt convince 
most users of displays of the importance 
of getting the full Survey report. For this 
“Primer,” write Erwin Griebe, Niagara 
Lithograph Co., 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


For Outdoor Advertisers— 
a Booklet on the Medium 


An impressive book on outdoor ad- 
vertising, as arresting in design as the 
“spectaculars’” which it advocates for cer- 
tain outdoor advertising objectives, has 
recently been published by David Nieren- 
berg, Inc., an advertising agency specializ- 
ing in that field. Titled “Stretching Your 
Outdoor Advertising Dollar,’ the book 
breaks down and illustrates the various 
types of outdoor advertising, from the three- 
sheet poster on neighborhood store walls 
to the electric spectacular displays in Times 
Square, Michigan Boulevard, Wilshire 
Boulevard and similar centers of traffic. It 
emphasizes the value of merchandising tie- 
up for all outdoor campaigns on the sales 
and dealer organization. Illustrated through- 
out, the book should provide interesting if 
not new angles on this subject for outdoor 
users—a well-organized introduction to the 
medium for those who have not utilized 
the boards. Requests to David Nierenberg, 
60 East 42nd St., New York. 


Grit Pans Some Gold in 
Small Town Markets 


The theme of Grit market promotion, 
small towns, is handled with broad, slash- 
ing strokes in two recent booklets in the 
familiar series of pocket-size studies: 
“Thar's Gold in Them Thar Towns” and 
“That's Gold in Other Towns, Too!” As 
those who have followed the series know, 
the Grit method of demonstrating its small- 
town market is to take specific examples, 
and show the local living conditions, how 
income is produced, and what the people 
buy in the local stores. The two studies 
above describe field trips made in October, 
1937, covering Bassett, Va. (666 families), 
Mebane, N. C. (320 families), Taylors- 
ville, N. C. (189 families), Galax, Va. 
(576 families), and N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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(709 families); and in December, 1937, 
covering Dillsburg, Pa. (234 families), 
Hancock, Md. (231 families), Leaksville, 
N. C. (370 families), and Woodstock, Va. 
(345 families). To spend the few mo- 
ments required for reading each study is 
to take a very interesting market survey 
of towns which never loom large on popu- 
lation studies, but where Ford, Chevrolet 
and Plymouth dealers are dispensing new 
cars by the hundreds, where Packards and 
Oldsmobiles indicate excellent effective 
buying income, and where food, drug and 
household products are ringing cash regis- 
ters. That 30% of all U. S. families live 
in towns like these, that 30% of all manu- 
facturing plants are located in towns of 
less than 10,000 population, and that one- 
third of all retail sales are made in the 
small towns is the point which Grit, with 
its circulation in such communities, wants 
marketing executives to remember—and do 
something about. Each study is told in 
story form, easy to read, hard to forget! 
As we have said before, this is one mailing 
list that executives having national distribu- 
tion should be on. Write Charles D. 
Lamade, Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 


Roanoke 1937 Buying Power 


A brief, condensed bulletin on sales con- 
ditions in the Roanoke (Va.) market has 
been published by the Times and World- 
News of that city, summarizing a number 
of buying power factors for the year 1937. 
Requests to W. P. Gooch, Times Building, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Service from A to Z 


Did you know that Railway Express 
would undertake collection of accounts, 
pay tax bills, redeem pawn tickets, deliver 
merchandise C.O.D. throughout the nation 
—and a lot of other services over and 
beyond their original function of delivering 
fast shipments of merchandise? ‘There's a 
booklet entitled “Helpful Services,’ which 
tells the story, briefly. Write K. N. Mer- 
ritt, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


Dealers, Consumers Applaud 
New Hudson Light Six 
(Continued from page 63) 


to determine exactly what the net re- 
sult will be. We don’t care to make 
any exaggerated claims; we don’t need 
to. 

“There are a few verifiable facts, 
though, that seem significant. In- 
complete data show that we have made 
a considerable improvement over the 
industry in all parts of the country. 
Dealers report the largest showroom 
crowds that have ever come to see a 
Hudson product, while dealers and 
salesmen are practically unanimous in 
reporting more prospects than they 
have ever had at the start of any sell- 
ing season. 

“Hudson sales nationally have in- 
creased every week over the preceding 
week, with one exception, since Janu- 
ary 15. 

“There probably will be a slight 
let-up in new car sales in March, be- 
cause of the national campaign on 
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used cars, but that is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the Spring drive for new 
car sales. Our new car is in produc- 
tion, and more and more units are 
appearing on the streets daily. That 
means more sales later, for every new 
car that is put on the streets in March 
probably will influence the sales of 
four or five others in April and May. 
We are all ready and we are going 
after our share of whatever business 
there is to be had. 


up over 30%, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, 
which was unusually good, and this 
increase is credited almost entirely to 
the 112.” 


“Meanwhile, our export sales are 


“CAPABLE—and to say it just as it is—dynamic 

Sales and Operating Manager, available April 
10th. Age 43—best years ahead—prefer East— 
have had charge of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia plants for past 12 years. 1! do have 
capacity for selecting and developing people, Plenty 
of references."’ Box 585, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPERATE REPORTING AND RESEARCH SER- 
vice in your city. Men, women start at once valu- 
able, profitable business like ours. Full or spare 
time. No equipment, capital, technical experience 
necessary. Details free. Business Services, 155 
Sansome, San Francisco. 


TO BUSINESS, FINANCE, MARKETING AND 
Industrial Services: Active California representation 
available through statewide organization. Twenty 
years’ direct contact with extensive high-grade 
clientele has developed broad outlet and wide 
local experience range of immediate value to 
Services or Products wishing expansion to Pacific 
Coast Markets. Personalized supervision to give 
you all the advantages of a Western Branch Office. 
Box 579, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement. Identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write, without obligations, Dept. G, Craig & 
Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 
Commercial—publicity stills on the movie lots— 

live house-orga copy—BUSINESS FILMS pro- 

duced. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 


R. H. CARRINGTON 
1207 Arlington Road 1301 Clark Bldg. 
Lakewood, Cleveland Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twenty years construction plant operation, sales, 
research. 


industrial Reorganization 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTO AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and sure-fire 
results. Get samples quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, 291 Market St., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES AND ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE, 
with successful record as sales, advertising and ex- 
port manager, seeks position of responsibility with 
manufacturer. Experience largely in paper products, 
but knows national drug, grocery and chain store 
distribution. University graduate—forty-five years 
old. Box 580, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENT, SECY-STENO., LADY. 
12 years’ experience sales and some sales promotion 
work; also collection correspondent. College edu- 
cation. Excellent references. Territory preferred, 
ll., Wisc., Mich. Box 581, SALES MANAGEMEN1, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


EASTERN OR NEW YORK SALES MANAGER 
(38), grocery field, 17 years’ experience, strong fol- 
lowing, chains, jobbers, etc. ‘Thoroughly familiar 
training salesmen, campaigns, operating sales office. 
Particularly adaptable tor manufacturer desiring dis- 
tribution New York Market. Proven record of 
results. Now employed; salary open. Box 582, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. ‘ 


SALES AND PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 
Executive, fourteen years’ merchandise executive 
one of large Chicago mail order concerns—house- 
hold and electrical lines. Built up one department 
from small beginning to ten million annual sales. 
Past four years in charge sales and development 
new products nationally known manufacturer. A 
merchandising and marketing background of out- 
standing success. Address Box 583, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—SALES RESEARCH 
Available to take complete charge, or assist active 
executive, with studies in field of commercial re- 
search: market analysis, sales research, distribution, 
sales statistics, accounting; special investigations. 
Seventeen years’ experience, responsikle positions. 
Box 578, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR RENT—IN KANSAS CITY, 
Mo., modern building, 25 x 118 ft., with Frisco 
siding and loading dock at 1402 W. 9th. Suitable 
for branch factory, sales office or warehouse. Hardie 
Mfg. Co., Hudson, Mich. 
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BY RAY BILL 


HILE ROME BURNS: Both big business and 

little business have expressed themselves in no 

ncertain terms as to the governmental policies 
which will restore confidence and expedite recovery. 
Their words have been and are being heeded lazily, laxly, 
and with much lack of appreciation as to their weighty 
consequence Meanwhile, Washington fiddles, Rome 
burns, and business gets worse 

A large but fortunately decreasing segment of Washing 
ton seems to be all too oblivious of this fact. Senator La 
Follette scems to think that the investigations of his Civil 
Liberties Committee are of prime current importance. 
Senator Norris thinks that large scale governmental com- 
petition with private utilities should be promptly accom 
plished. Senator Borah thinks Federal licensing of cor- 
porations doing interstate business is an immediate major 
need. The Administration seems to regard the Reorgani 
zation Bill and Wages and Hours legislation as of press 
ing consequence. Anti-monopoly crusades and anti-big 
business campaigns, regardless of monopoly, are being 
pushed from various sides. 

We disagree openly with all the crusaders, reformers, 
and social benefactors. What matter any of their efforts 
or all of them if business declines to the point where it 
cannot support any of them in the manner to which it has 
been accustomed or hopes to become accustomed ? 

We think any competent survey will show that labor, 
individually or collectively, is now vastly more interested 
in continuing in or securing a job on a private payroll than 
it is concerned with relief and reform. 

We think that the Government should forthwith quit 
competition with private business in the utility and other 
fields, so that private capital can be put back to work on 
a large scale, and thereby supply substantially increased em 
ployment on private payrolls. 

We think the question of Federal licensing of business 
corporations should be definitely shelved for at least a year. 

We think reorganization—a highly controversial subject 

and Wages and Hours legislation should be carried over. 

We think that general attacks on business and anti- 
monopoly crusades should give way to orderly enforce- 
ment of the existing laws against those relatively few con- 
cerns who may be proved to be guilty. 


We think that the naval and similar appropriations can 
wait until later in the session, and that meanwhile Congress 
should concentrate its attentions upon the recommendations 
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of those business men whose records clearly prove they too 
have the public interest at heart and in a realistic sense. 

We speak bluntly because it truly seems as if the present 
policy of the Federal Government has been built up like 
a house of cards. All will fall if the key card falls. The 
key card in this case represents the aggregate profits of 
American business, and the continuation of the American 
profit system, with encouragement replacing ham-stringing. 
It should be obvious that unless American business profits 
well, the funds will soon disappear with which to support 
relief, to subsidize farming, to increase the employment of 
labor, to pay the employes of Government itself, and to 
benefit the veterans. 

The time is here when the lobbyists for labor, for the 
farmers, and for the veterans—also the public office hold- 
ers—should stop fiddling and save Rome. 
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RENAISSANCE IN DESIGN? The World's 

Fair to be held in New York in 1939 bids fair 

to prove a far-reaching influence on both Ameri- 
can business and American life. 

The first objective of this Fair, to which an attendance 
of 50,000,000 is anticipated, is that of presenting to Amer- 
ica, and to the world at large, "The World of Tomorrow.” 
This objective of itself will focus both imagination and 
ingenuity on new science, new design and new art for all 
manner of products. 

The social and political objectives of the Fair lie in edu- 
cating America and the world to the values and virtues of 
American democracy as it has existed for over 150 years. 
In this connection, stress will be placed upon (1) Free- 
dom of speech, (2) Freedom of assembly, (3) Freedom 
of religion and (4) Freedom of the press. 

The national and international promotion to be put be- 
hind this Fair will vastly exceed that of any similar event. 
In view of such promotion and such objectives, it is not 
difficult to believe that an intellectual inspiration will em- 
anate from this World’s Fair which may transcend any 
comparable stimulus for centuries past. Indeed, a detailed 
review of the character of exhibits being planned—both 
domestic and foreign—and of the enormous promotion and 
publicity by which all of the Fair activities will be backed 
up in the press, through the movies and on the air, leads 
many to believe that the World’s Fair of 1939 will foster 
a new Renaissance in design. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Th ENTY-FIVE MILLION motor cars 
serve and please the American people. 

Radio sets afford information and 
entertainment to nearly twenty-six 
million American families. 

Twelve million people, on the aver- 
age, spend some part of their day or 
night in motion picture theatres. 

Bridge is a universal pastime. Golf 
courses dot the landscape. Sports have 
become a major interest. 

So there are some observers who 
say, Nobody reads any more.” 

Let’s look into that observation... 

* * * 

Five YEARS AGO, almost at the bot- 
tom of the depression, Hervey Allen’s 
Anthony Adverse made its appearance, 
a 1200 page volume selling at $3.00 a 
copy, and to date has sold more than 
1,500,000 copies in several languages. 

Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With The 
Wind, another historical novel of 
1037 pages, also selling at $3.00 was 
issued in 1936, and to date has sold 
more than 1,420,000 copies—the larg- 
est sale in the shortest time for any 
work published in the English tongue. 

Last year, Dale Carnegie’s How To 
Win Friends And Influence People ran 
past 770,000 copies, a new high in 
non-fiction sales. 

And all the best sellers sell better 
than best sellers of a few years back. 

Somebody must still read in this 
_ country? 


‘THe circutations of daily news- 
papers in 1937 exceeded 1922 circula- 
tions by 11,600,000 copies. 

In 1937, sixty-nine national maga- 


zines which were being published in 
1920, showed a total circulation in- 
crease of 18,000,000 copies per issue 
—an average increase of more than a 
million copies per year! 

And, in addition, since 1920 we 
have seen the birth of Time, Fortune, 
Liberty, Esquire; the rise of the Read- 
ers Digest, the Macfadden, Fawcett 
and Dell groups. Littke more than a 
year old are the new pictorial publica- 
tions Life and Look. Some sixty pocket 
size magazines make gay the news- 
stands. And the “pulps” —devoted to 
crime, adventure, Western stories, 
and carrying no advertising—have 
bloomed to a total of 10,000,000 circu- 
lation, as against a 4,000,000 circula- 
tion total ten years back. The largest 
of the weeklies now prints more than 
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3,000,000 copies a week; and there 
are nine other periodicals with circu- 
lations above the two-million mark. 

So somebody still reads! 

With the five day week, the shorter 
working day, more labor-saving de- 
vices, more leisure, almost everybody 
in this country reads more today than 
they did a decade ago—despite auto- 
mobiles, radios, movies, bridge, golf 
and the Repeal of Prohibition! 

Ps x # 

‘This VAST SPREAD of reading habit 
has a direct bearing on magazine ad- 
vertising. 

Obviously, if the American people 
were getting out of the habit of read- 
ing, the magazine would not be the 
important advertising medium it once 
was. 

And just as obviously, with the 
American public reading more—with 


magazine circulations and acceptance 
at an all time high—the magazine is 
a more important medium than it 
ever was. 

Magazines, with increased markets, 
increased attraction, increased influ- 
ence—do a better job today for the 
advertiser than ever before. Common 
sense, as well as circulation figures, 
prove that the magazine is still the 
primary buy for the prudent advertiser! 

Review magazines in the light of 
their status today. Then review your 
advertising expenditures! Check? 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of: COLLIER’S - WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION - THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE - THE COUNTRY HOME MAGAZINE 


f It’s a $750,000,000 party! 


Like the launching of a gilded debutante is 
the liberality with which Iowans buy attrac- 
tively advertised merchandise. It’s easy this 
year as every year for Iowa dollars to come out 
in a joyous mood. Iowa employment leads the 
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nation (97.5%) and Iowa income is ahead of the 
American average !* 


It’s also easy for your “A” schedules to ap- 
peal to these eager young debutante dollars 
through one newspaper—the big Des Moines 
Sunday Register. More than 315,000 circula- 
tion reaches half the families in lowa ... at 
lowest milline rates in Iowa, too, ($1.74). 


*Employment, U. 8. Census released Jan., 1938; 
Income, Brookmire; $750,000,000 yearly retail sales. 


oines Register and Tribune 


